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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
ey a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
far each. See address tag on each num- 
wer, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
4rop from the list. Do the best you ean 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








The Alton, Ill., Horticultural Society 
will hold its January meeting on Saturday 


of this week, Jan. 19, at Hotel Madison, in | 


Alton. 


Philip D. Armour died at his home in 

Chicago; January 6. He had been in deli- 
cate health for two years. Mr. Armour 
began life on a small farm in New York, 
and from this humble lot became the 
largest packer of meats in the world, can 
trolling millions of money. 
_ _Itianot tooumuch to s: at he revo- 
lutionized the meat business of the world | 
the methods in vogue on the farms 
wi the stock was raised to those by 
which the products were put into the 
hands of the consumer. Yet as a boy, in 
1849, in making his way to California, he 
walked a good part of the distance be- 
tween his humble farm home in New 
York and the Golden Gate. His contri- 
butions to philanthropy have been many 
and generous. 


ADVANCED FARMING. 


Around the stove of many a country 
store during stormy wintry days will be 
assembled farmers who descant of the 
hardships of farming. Oh! that many such 
might know the weary, monotonous toil 
of the mechanic and laboring man of the 
great cities, and the clerk and office man 
whose greatest change is from office to 
home and vice versa. 

Many farmers who are thus prone to be- 
moan the drudgery of fate fail to realize 
how much the century has given to agri- 
culture and to grasp the still sterner truth 
that success anywhere, everywhere means 
hard work and much hard work. 

How many would continue if wheat 
were now scattered by the handful, cut 
with a cradle and threshed with a flail? 
Where would be the wheat fields of Cali- 
fornia? How many would plant corn with 
a hoe, and largely cultivate with the same 
primitive implement? Where would be the 
forests of corn in Missouri? 

The farmer who is tussling with the 
question of making all improved agricul- 
tural machinery serve his best interests in 
order to have time for studying the in- 
tricate and complicated problems of his 
farm operations, rather than bemoaning 
his lot is the one whom all his neighbors 
proclaim as “‘so lucky!”’ Ponder the “luck” 
problem and see if it isn’t working along 
the most advanced and progressive lines. 


SOIL STUDY. 


To the farmer such study possess more 
than ordinary interest, for whether his 
land is composed of good rich soil or one 
light and thin is to him of great import- 
ance. But the fact that the farmer can 
very materially change the yielding power 
of his land is one of the great factors in 
agricultural pursuits; and yet too many 
times farmers quietly acquiesce in the ver- 
dict “my land is worn out’ and will no 
longer produce profitable crops. Then, too, 
the fact is too oft ignored that different 
soils have varying capacities for different 
crops, and that different soils require dif- 
ferent methods of culture. A heavy loam, 
for example, with an equally heavy sub- 
soil will be very materially injured if 
worked when wet, while light, gravelly 
soils drain quicker and are not hurt if 
stirred when wet. 

The following from T. B. Terry shows 
the great need there is of knowing the 
character of the soil on one’s farm, its 
adaptability to specific crops and the cul- 
ture the several soils require. 

“The land that, one year with another, 
brings the largest crop of potatoes, and 
has for many years, I would class as a 
rather heavy loam. One could not call it 
@ sandy or gravelly loam. It is heavy 
enough to not be leachy, and to stand 
drouth well, and still is light enough to 
drain fairly well. It is just about on the 
line between soil that will pay for drain- 
ing with tiles, and that which will not. 
The subsoil is moderately heavy, of 
course, like the soil, but not so as to hold 
water long unless puddled. This land 

would be seriously injured by being 
tramped by stock when wet or being 


Do our subscribers all understand that 
the RURAL WORLD is sent only for the 
time it is paid for? At our very low rates 
it is an imperative necessity to stop it 
when subscriptions expire. This rule ap- 
plies to rich and poor alike. If you want 
to continue to receive its visits renew. 
If you like the paper, your neighbors 
would like it, if acquainted with its mer- 
its as you are. Therefore try to induce 
as fhany of them as you can to join in a 
club. We do not like to stop the paper 
to any one, but if the renewal is not 
made during the month named on the 
label pasted on your paper with your 
name, you will not get it the succeeding 
month. Thus if the label reads John 
Smith, Dec., 1900, and he has not renewed 
by the end of December, he will not get 
the issues for January, 1901. If he wants 
them he should promptly remit for them. 
The present issue is sent to some whose 
terms have expired, but it will be the 
last sent until renewals are received. 








worked too wet. In an unusually wet sea- 
son it would be better if tile-drained. Next 
in value comes my gravelly loam. This 
has more gravel in it than the other, and 
drains quicker and better. In a very wet 
season it is the best, and grand. I have 
dug at the rate of 400 bushels of potatoes 
per acre in such years, on the small grav- 
elly spots. But in a dry, hot season they 
will burn out and not produce half as 
much as somewhat heavier, cooler soil. 

| “My sandy loam, which is considerably 
| lighter than the best land, from a greater 
percentage of sand, is good. The pota- 
| toes come out nice, bright and clean. It is 
easier worked than any other soil we 
have. The crop on it is quite uniform, but 
not as large as on rather heavier loam. If 
I had unlimited quantities of manure I 
would take the sandy loam. If the sandy 
tloam-had @ heavier subsoil 

stronger. Mine has a light subsoil.’ 

How many farmers have thus made the 
soils of their farms a study? Is soil just 
soil and planted and cultivated on the 
same hypothesis? If so, see if knowledge 
of the soil on your farm and intelligent 
culture of it will not affect the balance in 
your bank book somewhat more in your 
favor. 





AGRICULTURE APPRECIATED. 


Governor John F. Hill of Maine, in his 
inaugural message to the Maine Legisla- 
ture, said: 

Agriculture will always be our most im- 
portant industry. It gives employment 
and support to more than half our popu- 
lation, and whatever serves to advance its 
interests and bring greater prosperity to 
our farming communities is a benefit to 
the whole state. The growth of our cities 
and manufacturing centers, and the in- 
creased volume of summer travel coming 
into Maine every year have created better 
home markets for our farm products; but 
the great resources of the state are not 
yet fully appreciated. The constant devel- 
opment of our magnificent water power, 
much of which has never been utilized, 
and the more general adoption of im- 
proved methods of agriculture, must re- 
sult in still greater prosperity in the years 
to come. 

The influence of the Grange has been a 
potent factor in the advancement of our 
agricultural interests, and has added 
greatly to the pleasure and profit of farm 
life. 

‘The Board of Agriculture is doing work 
of inestimable value and importance. The 
large number of farmers’ institutes, which 
have been held during the past year, have 
everywhere been well attended, and great 
interest has been manifested in this work 
by the farmers of the State, who have 
given it their cordial support. I am per- 
suaded that these meetings and the gen- 
eral work of the board, have done much 
to stimulate and encourage the ambitious 
and progressive farmer by bringing to ev- 
ery community a knowledge of the best 
and most productive methods of modern 
agriculture. 

Maine is just beginning to make a repu- 
tation for her dairy products. There are 
49 creameries and 14 cheese factories in 
the state, utilizing the product of 30,000 
cows, and this represents only a small 
part of the whole dairy interest. 

It is felt by many of our most successful 
and progressive dairymen, who appreciate 
the great importance of this industry and 
the benefits which would accrue to the 
state by its development, that the work of 
the Board of Agriculture should still 
further broadened — extended by the 
creation of a dairy bureau, which shall 
have an executive officer whose duty it 
shall be to attend closely to educational 


dairy work, and to the enforcement of the 
law against the sale of imitation dairy 


products. 

You will be asked for an appropriation 
for this purpose, and I am confident that a 
request made in the behalf of so import- 
ant an interest will receive your generous 
consideration. 


WHAT PARIS ATE.—Figures are pub- 
lished showing what Paris ate daily dur- 
ing September, when there were larger 
numbers of visitors at the exhibition than 
at any time. A slaughter house at Vil- 
lette which supplies Paris dispatched dai- 
ly an average of 5,044 oxen, 1,041 cows, 23,- 
384 sheep, 3,725 pigs and 2,099 calves. This 
compares as follows with the average dai- 
ly requirements: In ordinary times this 
same slaughter house furnishes 1,210 oxen, 
450 cows, 13,929 sheep, 4,398 pigs and 1,425 
calves. 





BLUE GRASS AND TIMOTHY 
For Permanent Pasture. 


A Lincoln Co., Mo., reader of the 
RURAL WORLD writes: I have about 7 
acres of corn ground and oat stubble that 
I want to put in pasture and think of 
sowing timothy and blue grass in equal 
parts. What is the best way to get the 
blue grass started? I understand there is 
some difficulty in getting a start. Botn 
grasses named do well here when once 
set. LOUIS WEHRMAN. 

We question the policy of sowing tim- 
othy and blue grass seed in equal parts 
for permanent pasture. Timothy is not 
suitable for a pasture grass. It can not 
endure tramping and close grazing. If a 
mixture of half dozen or more grasses is 
to be sown, which is the proper method of 
making a permanent pasture, a few 
pounds of timothy seed—three to five to 
the acre—might be added to the mixture, 
but even this would be of doubtful value. 

Plue grass may be sown by itself for 
permanent pasture in early spring or in 
October. 

Not less thai 2 pounds of seed 
should be sown per acre. Sown on a light 
snow or while the frost is coming out of 
the ground the seed will get covered suffi- 
ciently, and, if good, will germinate read- 
ily. If good seed is sown, ard stock is 
kept off until the grass is well estab- 
lished, there will be little difficulty in get- 
ting a set of blue grass; but this must be 
borne in mind—no stock should be allowed 
on the ground during the first season, nor 
until the grass seeds in June of the sec- 
ond season. 

The making of a permanent pasture is 
an important matter, and much more cost- 
ly than it is usually thought to be, if 
done right; hence it is wise to consider 
carefully and avoid mistakes. No one 
grass will meet all the requirements of a 
pasture. No one grass will afford pas- 
turage throughout the grazing season. 
Blue grass, for example, is of little ac- 
count in midsummer. No one grass is 
perfectly suited to knolls and hollows, 


it might be} son and shade, wet and dry. Furthermere, 


an acre of ground will yield more herbage 
when set to a number of grasses of dis- 
similar habits of growth than when 
given over to the possession of but one 
grass. To these facts should be added 
still another important one, namely, that 
the needs of the animals are best met by 
a variety of plants. 

Therefore in making provision for a per- 
manent pasture we would advise sowing 
a mixture of grasses such as will af- 
ford continuous grazing throughout the 
season, a variety of herbage and that will 
occupy all of the varied portions of the 
pasture land. Included in the mixture 
should be, for most pastures, red top, or- 
chard grass, blue grass, meadow fescue, 
English perennial rye grass, sweet ver- 
nal grass and some of the clovers. 

We suggest sending to seedsmen for 
their catalogs and studying what they 
say on this subject. 


WHOLESOME ADVICE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I was highly 
pleased with the communication from 
Cherry Dell and admire his pluck and per- 
severance which lead to the highway of 
success. Now, Cherry Dell, I do not wish 
to appear officious or to assume to dictate, 
but some day when you are really your- 
self and everything appears to be about 
“middling,” to use a common phrase, or 
when prosperity and adversity appear to 
be about equal, take some secluded place 
and with Him who gave you your exist- 
ence, and there coolly, soberly and 
thoughtfully view the situation, and be- 
fore the six years have gone by that you 
are planning to go those extra inches 
deeper on the other fellow’s plantation, 
quit working the other fellow’s land and 
buy a farm of your own. 


year, and bringing up new soil, and work- 
ing fertility into mother earth for some 
one else, you will be laying on your own 
farm a heritage for your family, that you 
can look back upon in the declining years 
of your life, and be thankful for the day 
that you made the venture. For a man 
that puts forth such theories as you do, 
and practices what he preaches, if he has 
reasonably good health and his better half 
is blessed with the same, is bound to suc- 
ceed. 

Now for the disc drill. I have used one 
for two seasons and don’t consider that it 
has an equal, if your land has any grass 
or weeds on ar in it. I always sow corn 
land to wheat; and it is creek bottom 
land, and there is always more or less 
grass and weeds on it. I consider that the 
disc drill has no equal in any hoe drill. 
Mine is of the Buckeye manufacture. 


GEO. W. BROWN. 
Montgomery Co., Mo. 


SAVING CLOVER HAY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
some one to report, who has had experi- 
ence, on what success has been had with 
baling clover hay before stacking. As 
when stacked in the open without sheds, 
more or less of the hay will spoil. 

I will give a cheap plan with which to 
save clover hay. Take a 2x10-inch plank 
12 feet long. Cut good saplings for teeth 
and bolt them on the plank not over two 
feet apart. Let the center teeth be seven 
feet long and graduate them until the out- 
side ones are not over four feet long. 
Hitch a horse to each end with a boy dri- 
ver and you need not rake after the mow- 
er. With this contrivance I stacked 24 





tons in a day and a half. H. A. H. 
Gilead, Ill. 


Instead of going two inches deeper each- 





WEEK B EK. 


Editor RURAL WO 
has his eyes and mind 
tion of knowledge 
every day. Nor is th 
ing department than 
It is a satisfaction to 
of the United a 
culture have made 
the well-being of the f 

The present secret 
conscientious man. 
from Russia, Hun 
grain which it is h 
rust and be first-cl for milling pur- 
poses. He is impor rice from Japan, 
and tobacco from Cuba and Sumatra into 
Connecticut and Texas. Hon. W. Otey, in 
Congress, upholds tobacco as a healthy 
stimulant, and quotes various au- 
thorities in support @f his views. I have 
nothing to offer on thé subject. I used to- 
bacco for years and then quit for good. I 
am not in any bette® health than then, 
and 15 pounds lighter. 

Secretary Wilson is: ' dio trying to for- 
ward irrigation. I think that it was not 
wise to give corporations the privilege of 
using all the water of a river for their 
own profit regardless 6f the rights of oth- 
ers. My own private Opinion is that gov- 
ernment should have retained this privi- 
lege. It seems to me that the good Lord 
gives the rain and springs of water and 
running streams for”) men who need 
water. In my view governments are God’s 
representatives among) men and should 
see to it that the intent of their Author 
should be carried out. | me 

FORESTRY is also attracting the at- 
tention of our secre’ . Years ago the 
river and creek bottoms were adorned by 
lofty forests of oak, nut and other 
woods. It has been @ long while since I 
saw an oak which I ht would make 
an easy splitting rail ten feet long. 

When I first settled’@n these prairies I 
bought ten acres of } and shapely bur 
oak. It was before Méncing or a stock 
law. I cut every ‘many of which 
made four ten-foot rail cuts. ‘The fact is 
I cleaned the ground completely. Singular 
as it may seem, there is all over that ten 
acres a lusty growth of young walnut, 
among which but a few bur oaks can be 
found. Some of these young walnuts are 
20 feet high and 10 inches in diameter. 

On another 40 acres of mine when I set- 
tled, there were a very fewscattering trees 
with here and there a patch of hazel and 
young hickories and other infant saplings. 
So naked was it that I made hay on it, 
cutting it with a mowing machine. To- 
day it is covered with young trees which 
have grown in an incredibly few years; 
some of the butt cuts would make four 
rails. Hence I am somewhat hesitating 
in my mind about agreeing to the state- 
ment that there is a positive diminution of 
timber lands. I do not suffer any tree to 
be touched there. It is the farthest away, 
from the house, of the farm land. 

In that dense young timber the wood- 
cock nests and hatches her young. There, 
and there only, have I heard the shy, me- 
lodious woodthrush, most musical of the 
thrushes. The crows nest there also. It 
corners with the far away corners of three 
other farms. 

Once there was a nest of the large 
striped skunks there. But they are no 
more. A man whose winter calling was 
hunting skunks for their fur, found it, and 
dug out and killed every skunk. I was 
warm under the collar when I found it 
out, for I was learning a great deal about 
their habits, their food, their sports, their 
marital relations, so to speak, and other 
things. They were my skunks as much as 
the grove which they inhabited. I have | 
not seen a striped skunk for several years. 

Tennyson, in his ‘“‘Morte d’Arthur,”’ says 
of prayer that it is a golden chain binding | ; 
men to the throne of Goa. To follow out a | 
hint from this, I do most devoutly believe 
that the conscientious husbandman is the | 
Divine instrument in ministering to the 
physical world. If any man in all the 
world should be devout certainly that man 
is the farmer. Let the farm fail and the 
world shudders. 

I feel considerably lust nowadays for 
want of my woods. Here on the outer edge 
of a little city, although I have several 
acres, yet I feel wonderfully cramped. 
Think of over 100 acres of pasture and 
then of an acre. Goodness, I feel smoth- 
ered. I went out into the woods some five 
miles away for two days, and shook hands 
with Nature. I was in the woods and 
therefore patted the trees; and hailed the 
woodpeckers and bluejays, the crows and 
the chick-a-dees. I shall go down to the 
farm soon, I know. 

Winter was of late years my leisure 
time on the farm. I had things arranged 
handy so as to feed m good shape and 
quickly, and I hired the wood cut and 
hauled to the house. Here we chiefly burn 
coal, and I help in Latin and Greek and 
French until I almost imagine myself at 
times to be a walking declension or conju- 
gation. The fact is, as I frequently re- 
mark to the matron, there is no knowing 
what a fellow will come down to. Prome- 
theus and Alcestis, Caesar and Ovid, 
Atala and Madam Therese, drive every- 
thing else out of my mind. So if there 
shouldn’t be much agriculture in this 
Week by Week you will now know the 
reason. 

The celery is blanching finely down cel- 
lar. It is delightfully crisp and sweet. I 
don’t ‘see why every farmer should be 
without this delightful vegetable. You 
can easily have it all winter. 

Our corn beans are infested for the first 
time by weevils. I wish I knew of some 
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remedy for this. Even the cutshorts are 
every bit as bad as the others. I shall not 
plant any next season, the Lord willing. 
It must be that the insect hibernates in 
force, and strong force at that. 

Farmers bring wood to town to sell ev- 
ery week day. I never sold a load in my 
life. Never intend to. On a farm I can 
make more money at something else. The 
idea of just getting a couple of dollars, or 
such a matter, for a two-horse load of 
anything never struck me favorably. All 
I want to do in the winter is to help feed 
and to carry the wood into the kitchen 
woodbox. The remaining time I purpose 
to read and eat apples, or talk to the ma- 
tron. A man who accustoms himself to 
dabble in little things, I have observed, 
generally keeps at it; and often emerges 
from the little end of the horn. 

EDWARD BRAMFORD HEATON. 

Warren Co., Ia. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A delegation 
from Virginia recently appeared before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
for the purpose of interesting the govern- 
ment in acquiring the Temple Farm, the 
historic site at Yorktown, Va., where the 
Revolutionary struggles closed with the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis. This site 
includes 500 acres and the old Moore man- 
sion, under whose now decaying roof rest- 
ed Washington, Lafayette and other great 
soldiers in those days that “tried men’s 
souls.’’ Aside from its historic value the 
site will afford a suitable location for na- 
tional encampments and for a naval ren- 
dezvous, as the waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay and York River adjoin. The commit- 
tee will give the subject consideration in 


the near future. 
+ + 


SOME SEEDS.—Senators and members 
of Congress will be doing a rushing busi- 
ness in a few days, distributing seeds to 
their constituents. This feature has be- 
come quite popular with the members and 
$170,000 worth of seeds is distributed far 


and near, and yet the supply is not suffi- 
member” 


cient to meet the demand. Hach” 

has 8,000 packages of vegetable Seeds to 
send out, and the total number of pack- 
ages reaches the enormous sum of 28,000,000 
packages. The supervision of the distri- 
bution is under the care of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A Washington man 
has invented an ingenious device which 
fills and pastes from 60 to 70 packages of 
seed per minute, a number equal to the 
work of eight persons by the old method. 
Thus it will be seen that the Department 
of Agriculture is abreast of the times in 
its methods of transacting business. 


OYSTERS.—The oyster industry of Vir- 
ginia is one of the great revenue-produc- 
ing industries of the Old Dominion state. 
The report of the State Board of Fisheries, 
which has just been submitted'to the gov- 
ernor, indicates a healthy condition in 
this growing industry. From this report 
we find that nearly 6,000 men are engaged 
in this business. There is reported as as- 
signed for planting purposes 35,000 acres, 
of which the state receives a rental per 
acre of from 25 cents to $1 annually. Four 
thousand more people are engaged in the 
shucking and barreling business, and the 
total output of the oyster business in Vir- 
ginia the past year was about 5,000,000 
bushels.at a valuation of over $2,300,000. 


BUTTER.—The Grout bill is still at- 
tracting close attention both here and 
abroad. The question when thoroughly in- 
vestigated will have the effect of demon- 
strating to the public the relative merits 
of the two products. Mr. James Hamilton, 
Secretary of Agriculture for the State of 
Pennsylvania, who is here to appear be- 
fore the Senate Committee, is in favor of 
| the Grout bill. In an interview, Mr. Ham- 
ilton said that an act known as the oleo 
‘act went into effect in Pennsylvania in 
1899. Section 4, known as the color clause, 


, imposes a penalty of $100 for oleo colored 


like butter. In case of conviction a fine is 
imposed from $100 to $500; a second offense 
a fine not less than $150 and not more than 
3500, or imprisonment not less than 10 
days nor more than 60. There are about 
800 cases to be tried in the state of Penn- 


sylvania. 
se @ 


THE BIG FAIR.—Mr. Robert Johnson 
of St. Louis, in an interview in the Wash- 
ington “Post,” tells the people of Wash- 
ington that the exposition to be held in St. 
Louis will be the grandest affair of this 
character ever undertaken. Continuing on 
this subject he said: ‘The exposition, in 
my opinion, will.be the greatest that has 
ever been held in this country. All condi- 
tions are most auspicious, and every one 
anticipates success. We have assurances 
that every civilized country on the globe 
will be represented in the exhibit. The 
Paris exposition, in my judgment, has had 
the effect of stimulating interest among 
the European nations, and we expect most 
elaborate exhibits from all countries on 
the continent. * * * The whole nation 
will benefit by our proposed exhibition, 
and St. Louis will profit particularly.” 

We are of the opinion that the middle 
west will be in a position to reap a golden 
harvest from this great gathering of. peo- 
ple of all nations, and Missouri will doubt- 
less reap a double benefit from the 
strangers within her gates. 

* * @ 

GOLD MEDAL.—James H. Gale, who 
resides in Maryland, recently received a 
gold medal from the Paris exposition for 
his exhibit of Indian corn. The medal is 
handsomely executed and bears inscrip- 
tions that are highly prized by Mr. Gale, 
and will doubtless be envied by many in 


generations to come. “Mr. Gale sent to 
the exposition a peach basket of ear corn, 
each being sixteen inches long. The ears 
were placed in the basket on end, forming 
a pyramid. The exhibitor has received an 
offer of $50 for the basket of corn in Paris. 
He has received letters from all parts of 
the United States from persons wanting 
to buy seed corn and some letters from 
Europe have come having the same object 
in view. Mr. Gale won first prize at the 
Chicago Exposition for the finest peach- 
es,”’ says a local paper. ‘ 
= 


DRIFTWOOD.—Current comment on 
passing events, caught in our net—drift- 
wood floating on the River of Time toward 
the Ocean of Eternity, saved and served 
in pointe€ paragraphs to RURAL WORLD 
readers: 

The railroads of to-day employ nearly 
1,000,000 men. 

To carry a ton of wheat from Buffalo to 
New York in 1800 cost $100; now $1.50. 

Missouri is the center of a district that 
Produces more eggs than any other part 
of the earth. 

In 1820 our cotton crop was 870,415 bales; 
in 1900 it had grown to over 14,000,000 bales, 
90 per cent of the total crop grown in the 
world. 

A good bale of cotton is worth $60 
against the former $20, and the cotton 
seed, once a waste, brings $8 to $10 to the 
bale. 

In 1800 domestic animals were few; to- 
day there are 14,000,000 horses, 2,200,000 
mules, 44,000,000 cattle, 40,000,000 sheep and 
39,000,000 swine. 

The early American settlers ate their 
bread with gravy or sorghum; butter was 
rare; now America produces one-third of 
all the butter of the world. 

A century ago there were no farms be- 
yond the Mississippi. To-day the wheat 
crop is 600,000,000 bushels, or one-fourth 
that of the globe. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 7, 1901. 


A TEST ST ACRE. 

Editor RU. WORLD: New Year’s 
renwal as 66 Feso=y 
lutions and “turning over a new leaf.” 
That is all well and good, if the leaf re- 
mains turned and the resolves are not 
forgotten. On this point I want to offer 
a@ suggestion which I hope may set every 
reader of the RURAL WORLD to think- 
ing and working along a different line 
from the one pursued last season. It is 
this: Let each one of us who tills the 
soil do his utmost during the coming sea- 
son to surpass all previous successes of 
his own and learn something of lasting 
benefit by so doing, by following his or 
some other good plan. Set apart one meas- 
ured acre to be devoted to some crop 
which may be grown and harvested in 
one season, and which you believe will be 
the most profitable of any which your 
land and locality can produce. 

Each one to make his own choice and do 
the very best he can to make that acre 
yield every cent of which it is capable, 
without leaving the land poorer than it is 
to-day, or at least to outline a system of 
crop rotation for that particular acre 
which will ultimately achieve that result. 

Then, at the end of the season, let each 
one send in a detailed report regarding 
that acre and from these reports Mr. Ed- 
itor can give us some of the most useful 
and interesting reading ever seen in an 
agricultural publication. 

I am fully aware that the work of our 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions is somewhat of this character, but 
what most interests us is what some one 
situated as we are has accomplished, to- 
gether with the details showing how it 
was done. 

Most of us possess a sort of personal 
pride which says: ‘“‘What others have 
done I can do under like conditions,’ and 
it is this ambition which will benefit us 
if rightly directed. The experiment sta- 
tions are of untold value to agriculture in 
general, but somehow to many of us they 
seem to be so far superior that we only 
admire and try to practice their teach- 
ings withdut really believing that we 
shall accomplish the same results. But 
when it comes right down to the every- 
day life and work of a brother farmer, it 
does not seem so far beyond our reach. 
That is why I suggest this plan. 

I hope our editor, or some other person 
more competent than myself, will elabor- 
ate this idea and supply details, while 
many of us discuss the plan. As for my- 
self, I have planned to use four different 
acres for as many different crops, each 
of which I hope will prove profitable. It 
is the dollars we are after. Beautiful 
theories are just as good for us as for 
any other class of people, if they only 
produce results. Let’s have them. 

Cc. N. CROTSENBURG. 

Howell Co., Mo. 


LAFAYETTE 00., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
Just at this time there is a heavy sleet 
on everything outdoors. Limbs on trees 
are bent, some broken, the evergreen 
limbs are on the ground from weight of 
ice. Some fear the peaches are killed, 
regarding which I have no opinion, but 


abundance of bloom buds. I do not know 
if sleet will kill them this early in the 
season, as they are not swollen to bloom. 
The wheat crop is still unhurt, with fine 
prospect for a crop. The corn is all 
gathered, hence not much can be done 
this icy weather except keep the fires 
going and feed stock. Such weather is 
indeed gloomy to the farmer, who can 
only sit in the house and plan for the 


hope not, as there is a fine prospect for j 








hich I am do’ my full share, 
future, of w 4 one y SHALL. 


O! THAT HIRED MAN! 


Editor RURAL WORLD I was taught 
as a boy to be seen and not heard, to learn 
and not to teach, but when I see the hired 
man drawn across the carding machine 
against the teeth, I feel like “sassin’ 
back.” 

The hired man is the man _ through 
whom nearly all of our wealthy farmers 
and many of means who are not farmers 
arose to the position their wealth gives 
them. After these men have attained 
their wealth they have nothing to do but 
sit around and tell how they did it. Do 
they mention the hired man? Yes, oftw 
times, but nearly always in a disparaging 
way. They give him no credit for what 
he has done, but discredit for what he 
has not done. 

One of my neighbors, a few years ago, 
had a “pesky nigger’ hired. If all the 
abuse heaped upon that negro were put in 
words on paper and put in that man’s cof- 
fin, the man himself would have to be laid 
on top for want of room. On one occa- 
sion, after he had slightly waned in his 
vile vituperation, I asked him why he kept 
a negro if he were so very bad. His an- 
swer, though evasive, terminated in abuse 
of white men, placing them in a lower 
scale, if possible, than he had the negro. 
The answer should have been that no 
white man would take his abuse and stay 
with him. This man was worth $100,000. 
His wife is not worth a cent according to 
his story. She has to actually sneak 
things off the farm and sell them in order 
to get money to be well enough dressed 
to visit one of the neighbors without feel- 
ing ashamed of her raiment. Oh! hired 
men, beware of a man who thus treats his 
wife; he is small potatoes and few in a 
hill. 

I have been both the hired man and the 
man who hires. Let me say to the man 
who hires, when you hire a man you ex- 
pect him to do just what you say and just 
as you say. I have always given the hired 
man to understand this. Therefore that is 
as far as he is responsible. His views and 
mine are often at variance. He naturally 

‘Ihterest, and goes as far as f tell 
him and no farther. I never had a man 
who, if I told him that he must keep count 
of the stock, did not dv so. If I gave him 
to understand that this and that duty are 
a part of his work, to be performed with- 
out being constantly reminded of the fact, 
he attended to them. If he had not done 
so I so conducted myself that I could get 
some one who would, for be it known that 
there are others. I never had a man but 
some neighbor wanted him before I was 
through with him, because he was such 
a “good hand.” 

Farmer, if you have so conducted your- 
self that the men of your neighborhood 
seek to get employment with you, you will 
not have to hire strangers, though I have 
never had cause to be sorry for hiring 
strangers. 

Do not keep a man out from daylight till 
dark and then expect him to cut the wood 
and kindling, milk the cows, feed the 
horses, slop the pigs and possibly wash 
the dishes, and then go a mile to a neigh- 
bor to take some word or to borrow some- 
thing. A man thus treated will stop as 
soon as he is allowed to do so, and why 
shouldn't he? He will not run after trifies, 
see that a gate is properly on its hinges, 
or nail a board on a fence. At least that 
is my experience, ARAPAHO. 

Colorado. 


THE HIRED MAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: ‘Though not a 
subscriber to the grand old RURAL 
WORLD, I certainly would be, were it not 
to come to me regularly through the kind- 
ness of others; and this, too, in the face 
of the*fact that I am only a paper farmer. 
And this reminds me that a great deal of 
sport has been made in the years that are 
past of “‘book farmers;’’ but, thanks to 


our general intelligence, our advanced 
thought and advanced civilization, the 
delvers into Nature’s mysterious caverns 
—the men who ve vered and are 
still discovering the laws of plant life, are 
being recognized by the agricultural intel- 
ligence of the country and the fellows 
plowed two inches deep and “‘pooh- 
poohed”’ at the idea of an agricultural ed- 
ucation are finding their level—some way 
mysteriously disappearing and giving 
place to the up-to-date husbandman. 
Well, now, about the hired man that 
finds himself aired so frequently in the 
farm papers. If there is one individual in 
any way connected with the farm, who, 
more than another, draws upon my sym- 
pathies, it is the farm hand. I remember 
that Abraham Lincoln and on-ev. Alt- 
geld were = hao hands; and indeed a 
large proporti of the men who have 
shaped our legislation, filled the pulpits 
and adorned the bar hav: 


ture’ and fed the pigs on the ‘sie Treat 
the farm hand as he ought to be treated 
and in nine cases out of ten you will find 
that he is not insensible to claims of 
gratitude. Is it not possible that many 
farmers are not content with a reasonable 
days’ work from the farm hand? Is it not 
true many farm hands are required to 
get up at five in the morning and work in 
nl eld until sundown, attend to their 
team, d6 up the chores after htfall and 
find their way to bed at 9 o’clock? me ~~ 
lieve the ordinary farm d will do 
and better work to go to the field at 7. in 
the yn ee until 11:30, go to ih 


from sun up until sundown. Let this be 
the rule then when a rush comes at 
haying time the farm hand will work until 
dark, if need be, and come up smiling at 
the evening meal. It tg hurt a bit 
to now and then have him hook up to the 

junday morning and take best 
girl to church. It should not be eo 
that the hired man has feelings to 
your own, knows when he is treated hu- 
manely, and also when E sominie seems 
to be to get all the work ble out of 
him regardless of his comfort. Give the 
hired man a chance. I, M.A. 

Cass Co., Mo. 
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The Dairy. 


WHAT GOV. TANNER RECOMMENDS 














With Reference to Tuberculous Cattle. 





Gov. Tanner, in his message to the Leg- 
islature, devoted much space to a discus- 
sion of tuberculosis in cattle. He said: 

“T desire to call your special attention 
to what I consider an injustice, visited 
upon the Illinois owners of dairy and 
breeding cattle, through the operation of 
the law in relation to diseases among do- 
mestic animals. During the period be- 
tween July 1, 1899, and November 1, 1900, 
522 dairy animals, property of individuals, 
have been slaughtered, by order of the 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners. The 
animals were adjudged diseased, with tu- 
berculosis or consumption, and their de- 
struction was a vital necessity for human 
life. In accordance with law, the value of 
the animals so destroyed was appraised at 
$21,262.50, or an average of $40.73 per head, 
but under the rules for compensation 
adopted by the live stock board, the own- 
ers of the animals were paid $9,180.15, or an 
average cf $17.60 per head. I consider the 
state indebted to the owners of this prop- 
erty practically the difference between its 
appraised value, and what was received 
for it, and I recommend an appropriation 
by the General Assembly for the purpose 
of paying this indebtedness.” 

After an exhaustive recital of the his- 
tory of the disease and former legislation 
on the subject, the Governor concluded as 
follows: 

“I believe that the owners of the ani- 
mals killed by the state under the opera- 
tion of the tuberculosis law should be paid 
the full cash value of their property. I 
recommend that a sum sufficient for that 
purpose be appropriated by this Assembly. 
I regard the righting of this wrong and 
the principle to be thereby upheld, one of 
the most important questions to come be- 
fore this body. I recommend that the live 
stock board be given the fullest possible 
powers necessary to stamp out tubercu- 
losis from the dairy cattle of the state, 
and let the cost be what it will.” 


SCRUB COWS AND SCRUB DAIRY- 
MEN. 


(An address by Prof. D. H. Otis of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, before the 
Missouri Dairy Convention at Kansas 
City, Mo.) 


A SCRUB COW DEFINED.—Consider- 
able difference of opinion exists as to 
what constitutes a scrub cow. In the fol- 
lowing discussion she will be considered as 
an animal of no particular breeding repre- 
senting a common average COW found 
upon an average Missourt or Kansas farm. 
She may have a little Shorthorn, possibly 
a little Holstein, or even a little Hereford 
or Angus blood in her veins, but this little 
infusion of improved blood is scarcely no- 
ticeable in performance, although it may 
at times be seen in the color of the ani- 
mal. 

RESULTS AT KANSAS EXPERI- 
MENT STATION.—At the last year’s 
meeting of this association I presented 
some results obtained at the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station with a herd of 28 com- 
mon or scrub cows. While the average 
Kansas cow was yielding 90 pounds of but- 
ter per annum this herd by good feed and 
good care was made to yield an average of 
270 pounds of butter per annum. Consid- 
erable difference was noted in individuals. 
Four cows, or 14 per cent of the herd, ran 
us in debt for their feed. Five of the 
least profitable cows, while they paid for 
their feed, brought in an income above 
cost of feed of only $6.35 per head. The 
most profitable five cows brought an in- 
come above cost of feed of $28.89, or 360 per 
cent more than the former. As far as dai- 
ry products are concerned one average 
cow of the most profitable five lacks only 
$2.86 of bringing in as much net cash as 
the whole five of the least profitable cows, 

The experience of the Agricultural Col- 
lege has also been the experience of ob- 
serving dairymen in yarious parts of the 
state. Mr. A. H. Diehl, Pearl, Kan,, found 
from a year’s record that his Dest cow pro- 
duced 347 pounds of butter, while the aver- 
age of the herd was only 240 pounds of 
butter, a difference of 107 pounds. With 
butter at 15c per lb., Mr. Diehl’s best cow 
brought $16 per annum more than the 
average of the herd. 

Mr. E. 8S. Cowles, Sibley, Kan., milks 
about 4 cows. For the month of March, 
900, he found that the average net profit 
from his whole herd was $2.8. The net 
profit from his poorest four cows was 55c 
per head, while the net profit from his 
best four cows was $5.15 per head. 

Mr. Chas. C. Lewis, Baldwin, Kan., in a 
very carefully kept record found that his 
best cow produced 458 pounds of butter in 
12 months and his poorest cow 207, the 
average of the.herd being 307. Not count- 
ing the value of the calf, the receipts for 
dairy products less the cost of the feed 
was $52.55 in case of the best cow, $30.11 
for the average cow and $13.72 for the 
poorest cow. This means that the, best 
cow is worth 74 per cent more than his 
average cow and 283 per cent more than 
his poorest cow. 

This difference between individuals is 
undoubtedly greater in common or grade 
cows than in a herd of pure bloods that 
have been bred and selected along dairy 
lines for a series of years. The very fact 
that there is such a great difference shows 
the possibilities even with scrub cows. 
This brings up very naturally and una- 
voidably to a discussion of the 

SCRUB DAIRYMAN. 

This particular individual is rather hard 
to define. I presume he does not exist in 
Missouri at all. He is always associated 
with scrub cows, although the latter are 
not necessarily associated with him. His 
qualities will doubtless be best understood 
by a discussion of some of his characteris- 
tiess «4 

A’ STINGY FEEDER.—The scrub dairy- 
man attempts to be economical by feeding 
meager rations. He forgets that about ‘60 
per cent of all the feed a cow will consume 
is needed to maintain the wear and tear 
on her system, and the profit comes from 
that eaten over and above this amount. 








Hood Farm Milk Fever. Cure 


7 q had a cow taken eo 7 wot and nl 
sick with Milk Fever, the second day after 
calving. I procured Hood Farm Milk 
Fever Cure, and applied according to di- 
rections. In six hours she was decidedly 
better and her recovery was rapid and com- 
_—. Another cow had the same disease, 

applied same treatment. Both cows are 





now doing good work in the dairy. Since 
then I have saved still another cow.” J. F. 
HEMENWAY, Chelsea, Vt., Oct. 26, 1900. 


Price $2.50. By express to any railroad 
express point in the United States, $2.75. 
On orders amounting to $5, we pre 
express. We shall be pleased to_answer all 
inquiries relative to care S dairy cows and 

. Mention this pape 
C. I, HOOD & % CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Since the cow is selfish enough to take 
what she needs first the man who feeds 
only 70 per cent can not expect over 10 per 
cent profit. This system of false economy 
is really the worse kind of extravagance. 
The experience of the Kansas Agricultural 
College is that under the same conditions, 
the most profitable cows eat the most. The 
best cow In the herd consumed $8.37 more 
feed than the poorest cow; the average of 
the most profitable five cows consumed 
$4.09 more per head than the average of 
the least profitable of the five cows. 

AN UNBELIEVER IN BALANCED 
RATIONS.—The term “balanced ration”’ 
is a mysterious something that the scrub 
dairyman kuows nothing about. He some- 
times asks what kind of a chemical com- 
pound is it? One of our Kansas dairymen 
made a statement a short time ago that he 
took no stock in balanced rations. “Corn 
is the best feed I know of,”’ says he. When 
asked what roughness he fed with corn he 
replied “‘alfalfa.’’ It so happens that corn 
and alfalfa make a balanced ration, but 
this scrub dairyman did not know it. 
Surely we cannot expect a cow to manu- 
facture a good quantity of milk unless we 
supply her with the right kind of raw ma- 
terial from which to manufacture that 
milk. The farmer who has employed a 
earpenter to build him a barn would be 
foolish to go to town and knowingly 
bring home all the lumber that was need- 
ed to construct the barn, but only half 
enough nails. After the carpenter had 
used up the nails he would have to cease 
work until he was furnished with a new 
supply. No less foolish is the man who 
employes a cow to manufacture milk and 
furnishes her with a great abundance, or 
even an excess of part of the elements 
needed for its manufacture, but supplies 
her with only half of the absolutely essen- 
tiak element, namely, protein, without 
which she cannot possibly transform all 
the other elements into milk. This sub- 
ject, protein, is doubtless familiar to all in 
attendance at this meeting, and I need 
not linger here to discuss it further. The 
question that confronts us now is what 
can we grow on the farm to supply the 
protein and not be obliged to buy high- 
priced concentrates. Last year we dis- 
cussed the subject of alfalfa, and no doubt 
this is the best roughness where it can be 
grown, and of late years many of our 
Kansas farmers have succeeded in grow- 
ing it where heretofore it has been consid- 
ered a failure. But where alfalfa is not 
available the following rations indicate 
what may be grown to furnish the desired 
protein and what amounts are needed for 
a daily ration for an average cow. 

1. Twenty-five pounds of red clover, with 
8 to 10 pounds of grain, composed of 1 part 
corn and 3 parts oats. 

2. Twenty-five pounds of red clover 
with 8 to 10 pounds of grain, composed of 
6 parts corn and 1 part soy beans. 

3. Twenty pounds of red clover and tim- 
othy, with 10 pounds of grain, composed 
of 7 parts oats and 3 parts soy beans. 

Where oats and soy beans are not avail- 
able and it is desired to substitute mill 
feeds, a grain ration of 3 parts bran and 
1 part’ corn chop may be fed with red clo- 
ver and a mixture of 1 part bran, 2 parts 
corn chop and 2 parts oil meal may be 
used with red clover and timothy. While 
the above rations do not begin to cover all 
the possible combinations, they probably 
meet most of the conditions existing on 
most of the farms in Missouri and eastern 
Kansas. 

BELIEVES IN FEEDING BUTTER 

FAT INTO MILK, in spite of the fact 
that many careful experiments, including 
the feeding of nearly pure fat to cows, 
have repeatedly shown that the test of a 
cow is an individuality of the animal and 
is not permanently affected by feed. Any 
change of feed or surroundings may cause 
a temporary fluctuation in the per cent of 
fat, and in so far as a feed may cause a 
cow to go dry it may have a direct influ- 
ence in increasing the per cent of fat, 
since cows give considerably .richer milk 
near the close of the lactation period. 
The following inyuiry from an Iowa cor- 
respondent is a sample of what many 
Kansas farmers are asking and concern- 
ing which there is considerable dispute. 
This correspondent says: “Did you in 
your experiment settle the oft-disputed 
question as to whether the milk of well- 
fed cows is richer than the starved ani- 
mals seen standing on the north side of a 
barb wire fence with the wind blowing 
and the thermometer below zero?” Un- 
fortunately we do not have a test of our 
cows previous to their arrival at the col- 
lege, and we cannot therefore tell just 
what influence a barb wire exerted on the 
composition of the milk, but we do know 
of their performance since their arrival at 
college. Our monthly records show that 
outside of variations due to shipping and 
increasing lactation period the tests of the 
first month were practically the same as 
the months that followed. The next ques- 
tion that is asked and which is doubtless 
implied in the above inquiry, is whether a 
whole year of good feeding would in any 
way affect the cow so that she would give 
richer milk the second year. A number of 
cows in the college herd, being rather 
poor individuals, were sold before com- 
pleting their second year’s record, but 
there are ten cows that have gone far 
enough on their second year’s record so 
that we can make a comparison. The fol- 
lowing table gives the results of these ten 
cows for corresponding portions of the 
lactation period: 





No. of Test Test Differ- 
Cow in 1898. in 1899. ence. 
Mir watieatsaccside 4.74 4.82 08 
Dae asatbs<eckhase 3.69 3.69 00 
EBy. |) Qcbhakewsktbers 5.04 4.6 -.43 
aes. Sabeccssewes bes 3.60 3.58 0.2 
9. 4.11 -08 
20. 3.75 04 
7 4.00 -.12 
24. 3.27 04 
6. 3.66 ~.82 
30. 3.90 -.10 

~.075 


From this table it will be noticed that 
there are four cows that gained in the per 
cent of butterfat; one cow has exactly the 
same per cent in both years, and five act- 
ually lost in the per cent of butter fat. 
The average result shows a loss of seven- 
ty-five one thousandths of one per cent. 
Out of these ten cows there were four that 
calved about the same month in each 
year; two of these four gained in the per- 
centage of butter fat and the other two 
lost, the average showing neither a loss 
nor gain. Five of the ten cows began their 
lactation period from three to six months 
later in the second year than the first; two 
out of the five gained in the percentage of 
butterfat and three lost. 

While the percentage of butter fat of 
these ten cows decreased .075 of one per 
cent the total yield of butter fat increased 
over 30 per cent. From these figures will 
be seen that feed had very little to do in 
changing the percentage of butter fat, but 
it did have a very marked influence upon 





the total yield of butter fat. 
Perhaps the most radical change in feed 
is in the spring when the cows are sud- 
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Record: Ibs. 


Months. 
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383.7 Butter Fat in 12 


THE KANSAS COW. 





From “Dairying in Kansas,’’ Published 


by the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 





The criticism is sometimes ratsed that 
the experiments carried on at our agri- 
cultural experiment stations are but little 
value to the average farmer, for the rea- 
son that the stock used are either pure 
blood or high grades, and are not the 
kind with which the average farmer has 
to deal. On the contrary, considerable 
criticism has been expressed by farmers 
and agricultural writers about the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College spending its time 
experimenting with scrub cattle, when it 
might be spending its time to so much 
better advantage in testing blooded cows. 
Undoubtedly both criticisms are well 
taken. With most of our farmers it would 
be impracticable as well as unwise for 
them to sell off their common and grade 
cows and buy pure bloods. The problem 
that confronts them to-day is how to 
make the most of what they have. The 
record of twenty-five Kansas herds shows 
that a number are succeeding. But while 
a few of our best Kansas cows are yield- 
ing from 200 to 300 pounds of butter-fat 
per annum, the general average is far 
below. The average annual capacity per 
cow of the herds of eighty-two patrons in- 
vestigated by the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion was 104 pounds butter-fat. In other 
states where the cow machine has been 
the object of prolonged and deep study, 
we find whole herds that average over 350 
pounds butter-fat, and individual cows 
that yield from 400 to 500 pounds. This, 
with our best Kansas records, gives us 
an idea of what we may expect with good 
dairy cows, and shows very plainly that 
there are great opportunities for improve- 
ment. The dairy interests of Kansas are 
demanding a dairy cow that has the ca- 
pacity to transform cheap raw feeds to 
milk, and do it with such a degree of effi- 
ciency that there will no longer be any 
doubt about the unprofitableness of trying 
to squeeze milk out of a beef animal. If 
this great need of Kansas dairying is to be 
met, it will necessitate the use of better 
sires in grading up common herds. 

A good grade cow may yield as much 
milk and butter as a pure-blood, but a 
grade of any kind has not the power to 
transmit, its qualities to its offspring as 
has the pure-blood, for the reason that 
the latter has received the qualities for 
which the breed is noted through a long 
series of years of careful breeding and 
selection and these qualities have become 
fixed or permanent. 

Out of the eighty-two patrons men- 
tioned, there were only ninteen or twenty- 
three per cent that were using pure-blood 
sires, and two of these had Herefords and 
one an Aberdeen-Angus—animals that, as 
breeds, are unfit for profitable production 
of milk, This leaves seventy-seven per 
cent that bred to grades or common bulls 





ZARGOLA—REAR VIEW. _ 
Record: 157.3 Ibs. Butter Fat in 12 
Months. 


of no particular breed. Some of these 
bred to any kind of bull they could find 
to get fresh cows. One man bred to a 
Red Polled because he was working for 
red color. Another man did not know 
what kind of a bull he had last year, but 


said he had a fine one this year. When 
asked the breed, he replied: “Don’t know; 
guess he is a Red Polled.”” Right here 


lies the secret of many of the low yields 
of our Kansas cows. Many of our farm- 
ers little realize how extravagant they 
are in using a common or ordinary bull. 
Their short-sighted policy leads them to 
believe that because a good animal costs 
$100 it would be money thrown away to in- 
vest, when, in reality, it would be money 
in their pockets. A dairyman can much 
| better afford to pay $100 for a good bull 
than to accept a poor one as a gift. Mr. 
T. A. Borman of Navarre, Kan., who last 
year realized an income of eighty-one dol- 
lars per cow from a herd of twelve cows, 
says: “An old red cow dropped two 
heifer calves in succession, one a half- 
breed Holstein, the other from a Short- 
horn bull. The Holstein heifer with third 
calf produced an average of fifty-two 
pounds of 3.8 per cent milk per day for 
seven days, and, for the same time, the 


red heifer with second calf gave twenty- 
seven pounds of four per cent milk per 


day. The cows were haif-sisters, one pro- 
ducing 2.3 pounds of butter per day, the 
other 1.2 pounds; the first milking eleven 
months of the year, the second dry at five 
months.” “This instance,’’ says Mr. Bor- 
man, “only serves to demonstrate the 
value of a sire bred for milk and butter 
when the farmer is rearing a dairy herd.” 

The question very naturally arises in 
this connection, ‘‘What is the best breed 
to grade up Kansas cows along dairy 
lines?”” Unfortunately we have no definite 
or extensive experiments to throw light 
upon this point. But in the absence of ex- 
perimental data as to crossing with differ- 
ent breeds the dairy interest must not lag. 
Any of the dairy breeds can furnish sires 
that are vastly superior to those from 
grade or common cows, and our Kansas 
dairy farmers should become acquainted 
with this fact. The dairy interests demand 
that the breeder of the coming dairy cow 
shall use a sire that shall stamp his qual- 
ities in a way that they shall show at the 
milk scale and the Babcock test, and the 
improved stock-breeders along dairy lines 
in Kansas need to agitate and educate un- 
til our dairy farmers shall feel that they 
are committing a crime against their own 
welfare to use anything but a pure-bred 
sire. Life is too short to attempt to grade 
up a herd of common cows with a common 
bull. Time was when we could afford to 
harvest our grain with a scythe, and time 
was when we could afford to keep an ordi- 
nary cow for her calf, but that time is 
past; we must now have the modern im- 
proved self-binder, and likewise we must 
have the modern, improved, up-to-date 
cow machine. 


“The mighty march of ideas makes our 
old-time thoughts uncouth; 

We must still press onward, upward, to 
keep abreast of truth.’ 


ILLINOIS DAIRYMEN. 


Aurora, Ill., January 10.—The state con- 
vention of the Illinois Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, closed to-day. The election of the 
next place of meeting was left to the di- 
rectors. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Joseph Newman, Elgin; vice- 
president, J. H. Biddulph, Providence; 
secretary, Geo. Caven, Chicago; treasurer, 
H. H. Hopkins, Hinkley. Directors, Jo- 
seph Newman, John Stewart, Elburn; R. 
I. Murphy, Garen Plain; J. H. Biddulph, 
F. A. Carr, Aurora, 

H. Nolan, of Hinckley, scored the high- 
est on butter, 97%. He gets $25 and a gold 
medal from the Elgin Board of Trade. G. 
Herman, Manhattan, scored second, 9744; 
F. E. Barrett, of Union, third, 97; Otto 
Bloyer, Elkhorn Grove, fourth, 96%. Two 
hundred and ten dollars will be divided 
pro rata among those who scored 93 or 
better. J. H. Biddulph, of Providence, IIl., 
scored highest on cheese. 


GROUT BILL AND THE SENATE. 





We feel quite confident that the Grout 
Anti-Oleo Bill will safely pass the Na- 
tional House of Representatives in De- 
cember. It will have a harder time in 
the Senate, but if the farmers will keep 
up the fight it can be carried or forced 
through. It will be more likely to be 
forced than carried, for the Senate is no- 
toriously slow, and too many senators 
represent what they call ‘‘the great busi- 
ness interests’’ rather than the common 
people. Of course, dairying is one of 
the “great business interests’ of the 
country, but it is divided up into many 
small individual enterprises, while the 
great oleo business is in the hands of a 
few men. The danger is that these few 
powerful men with their concentrated 
business can influence certain senators 
in a way that the scattered farmers 
could not do. If the farmers can work 
together their influences will be the 
Stronger, and they will win. Our advice 
now is to prepare to spend at least 10c 
in postage for the sake of the old cow. 
Write to both of the senators from your 
| State, and tell them that you favor this 
Grout bill. Do this at once. Now is the 
‘time for action!—Rural New Yorker. 











denly changed on to pasture, and farmers 
frequently ask if this change does not 
lower the test. On May 10, 1899, the herd 
of scrub cows belonging to the Kansas 
Agricultural College was divided into two 
lots, one-half being put on pasture and 
the other half on soiling crops. For one 
week (14 milkings) previous and for one 
week after this date a butter fat test was 
made of each milking of each cow. The 
following table gives a two weeks’ sum- 
mary of the cows on pasture: 

Effects of pasture on the yield of milk 
and per cent of butter fat: 

ONE WEEK BEFORE. PASTURING. 
Milk. Test. 
174.1 
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In all cases the test for the week is ob- 
tained by dividing the total yield of fat 
by the total weight of the milk. It will be 
noticed that 7 cows gained in the yield of 
milk while four lost, the average being a 
weekly gain of 3.16 pounds per cow. Bight 
cows of 11 gained in the per cent of butter 
fat, the average being a gain of 18 one 
hundredths of one per cent. It is also in- 
teresting to note that one cow lost both 
in yield and test, while three others lost in 
yield but gained in test. In the latter case, 
the higher test caused each of the three 
cows to yield more butter fat the second 
week than the first. The two cows gained 
in yield but lost in test, the increasing 
yield being sufficient to cause an increase 
in yield of butter fat. There were five cows 
that gaind both in yield and in test. Dur- 
ing the same period we carried on a sim- 
ilar experiment with the eciling cows, the 
results of which are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Effect of soiling on the yield of milk and 
per cent of butter fat: 


ONE WEEK BEFORE SOILING. 
‘ow. Mil 
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From this table it will be seen that the 
soiling cows did not yield as well as those 
on pasture. This is what might be ex- 
pected in early spring while the grass is 
green and succulent. Only three cows out 
of ten gained in the yield, the average re- 
sult being a weekly loss of 4.2 lbs. per cow. 
Seven cows gained in the per cent of but- 
ter fat, the average resutt veing a gain of 
-09 of one per cent. As in the pasture lot, 
one cow lost in yield and test, six lost in 
yield and gained in test. Of the latter, 
two gained in yield of butter fat, while 
four lost. Of the three that gained in 
yield, one gained in test while two lost, 
but all gained a little in butter fat. 

It should be noticed that the cows in 
this experiment were well fed during the 
winter, and the increase in yield due to 
turning on pasture was very small, and in 
the case of soiling cows the yield was act- 
ually decreased. The result of the ex- 
periment indicates that when cows are 
kept under good winter conditions there 
is no increase in test due to pasture. 

TEST VS. PROFITS.—A common no- 
tion among scrub dairymen that comes to 
light when making Farmers’ Institute 
rounds is that the profit depends upon the 
test, and if one patron has a higher test 
than his neighbor then it must be that he 
is getting ‘more out of his cows. Likewise 
if one cow has a test of 3.5 and another 
4.9, then the conclusion is drawn that the 
4.9 cow is by far the better cow. 

In regard to the high and low testing of 
cows we must bear in mind that the test 
is only one factor in tne equation. Fre- 
quently more depends upon the pounds of 
milk than upon the test. Take for exam- 
ple two cows at the Kansas Agricultural 
College. Cow No. 20, during her first 
year’s record, yielded 9,116 pounds of milk 
in 12 months, which tested an average of 
4.2. Cow No. li yielded 3,475 Ibs. of milk in 
the same length of time with a test of 5.1. 
A number of farmers when seeing the 
test of these two cows, have expressed 
themselves to the effect that cow No. 11 
was an excellent cow because she had a 
test of 5.1. What are the facts in this 
case? No. 20, with a 4.2 test, produced for 
a year 383 lbs. butter fat, and No. ll, 
with a 5.1 test, produced only 178 lbs. but- 
ter fat, a difference of 205 lbs. in favor of 
the lower testing cow. No. 2 brought us 
an income of $40.37 above cost of feed, 
while No, 11 brought us only $7.60 over 
cost of feed. 

A high grade testing cow may be a very 
poor cow financially. The same holds 
true in regard to different herds, and yet 
case after case where a patron receives his 
monthly statement and looks only to his 
test. If that is low then he concludes 
that there is no money in the dairy busi- 
ness. Once in a while we hear a man ask 
why his check is so large while his test 
is so low. 

This kind of ignorance is not due to the 
absence of brains, but to the failure of 
the owner to exercise them. If a man is 
too lazy to think he must expect to have 
things look mysterious and unexplainable. 
Many of the problems that mystify us to- 
day are the result of mental inactivity, 
the lack of energy, vim, push, and the de- 
termination to learn. In other words, it 
is a lack of gumption. 

The experience of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, together with that of dairymen who 
keep records of individual cows, leads us 
to the conclusion that it is neither the 
highest nor necessarily the lowest cow 
that is the most profitable, but it is-the 
one with an average test that gives a 
large flow of milk. 

MAKES A POOR QUALITY OF BUT- 
TER.—Doubtless the storekeeper is in a 
place to judge the characteristics of a 
scrub dairyman when the latter brings in 
his country butter. In order to ascertain 
the amount and character of the country 
butter sold in Manhattan (population, 
3,600, plus 1,000 students for three-fourths 
of the year), six grocery firms were inter- 
viewed. Country butter amounted to 
about 75 per cent of the total sales. This 
was usually divided into four grades. The 
average results show 33 per cent of the 
amount received in grade No. 1 (the best 
grade), 23 per cent in grade No. 2, 17 per 
cent in grade No. 3, and 27 per cent in 
grade No. 4. On an average 20 per cent of 
the amount of country butter received was 
unfit for local sale and had to be rele- 
gated to the renovating factories. One of 
these firms stated that with a little more 
reading and studying on the part of the 
farmers there is no reason why 50 per cent 
of the butter that comes under grades No. 
3-and No. 4 should not come under grades 
No. 1 and No. 2. This throwing of eight 
and ten-cent butter on the market, even 
though the storekeepers do take ft at a 
loss to themselves in order to hold the 
butter market trade for groceries, etc., 
not only indicates a scrub dairyman, but 
it is a great damage both to the butter 
consumer and to the dairy interests of 
the state. Of course every farmer’s wife 
makes the best butter, but somehow or 
other the quality ‘‘best” disappears after 
it gets out of the hands of its maker. 
“‘Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,’”’ should be the motto of every 
private buttermaker. 

CAN’T RAISE GOOD CALVES ON 
SKIMMILK.—A dairyman’s herd of skim- 
milk calves is a very good index as to the 
character of the man. Experience of both 
experiment stations and up-to-date dairy 
farmers’ shows that calves fed warm, 
Sweet skimmilk, in clean buckets, with 
access to corn or Kaffir corn meal, bright 
hay, fresh clean water, salt, plenty of 





sunlight, shelter and bedding in cold 
weather, shade in summer, regularity, 
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thoughtfulness and kindness in treatment, 
will usually be thrifty and gain from 1% 
Ibs. to 2 Ibs. daily. The dairyman who is 
unable to do this is behind the times and 
usually behind in his accounts. In other 
words, he is a scrub dairyman. 
EVOLUTION OF THE SCRUB: DAIRY- 
MAN.—lIn this day of cheap literature, of 
dairy conventions, of farmers’ institutes, 
and of state dairy schools, there is no ex- 
cuse for a man remaining a scrub dairy- 
man. If he will, he can evolute into a 
dairy expert. He may have to use scrub 
cows at first, but they will simply be a 
means to an end. By constant selection 
and grading up it will not be long until 
his herd of scrub cows will evolute.into a 
high grade of choice cows concerning 
whose profitableness there can be no ques- 
tion. He will realize that life is too short 
to grade up a herd of common cows with 
a common sire, and to use anything short 
of a first-class, yea, even a pure blood 
animal, of good milking strain, is a crime 
against his own welrare. The world 
moves and the dairy industry moves with 
it. If we are to be anything but scrub 
dairymen we must be ready to benefit our- 
selves from the experiences of others, 
whether those experiences be received oral- 
ly or through the medium of papers and 
books. We must also not be so deep in 


any one rut that we cannot change our 
methods whenever such change will bring 
financial gain. 





ASTHMA CAN BE CURED. 





Statement of a Noted Physician. 


The astonishing statement that Asthma 
can be cured, coming from so well known 
an authority as Dr. Rudolph Schiffmann, 
will be of interest to sufferers from Asth- 
ma, Phthisic and Hay Fever. The Doc- 
tor’s offer, coming as it does from a recog- 
nized authority, who during a practice of 
over 30 years has treated and cured more 
cases of Asthma and its kindred than any 
living doctor, is certainly a generous one 
and an innovation in this age of countless 
fraudulent nostrums. Believing that the 
honest way to sell a remedy is to let those 
who would buy convince themselves of its 
merits before purchasing, Dr. Schiffmann 
has authorized this paper to say that he 
will send a free trial package of his rem- 
edy, ‘“‘Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure,” to any 
sufferer who sends his name on a postal 
card before March 10th. This remedy has 
cured thousands of cases that were con- 
sidered incurable. Being used by inhala- 
tion it reaches the seat of the disease di- 
rect, stops the spasm instantly and insures 
sweet and refreshing sleep. A free trial 
package will convince the most skeptical. 
Those desiring to try a free sample should 
address Dr. R. Schiffmann, 346 Jackson 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If amyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overleok the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeser round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Notice to Dairymen. 


For Sale—Seven Fancy Holstein-Freisian Bult 
Calves, from 4 to 11 months old. They are calves of 
the famous sire, “Gerben Sir Parthenea’’ No. 
21600, and out of alot of cows as good milk and 
butter producers as ever lived, All registered. 
For particulars address 


C.J. Oswald, Asbury, Mo 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—W. E. 
S., the winter Rambo apple I have not 
seen in the West. I had it in the East, 
but failed to bring it along when [ came 
West. It was not quite as large as the 
common one, darker in color and nearly 








sweet. It would keep until spring. 
Cooper’s Early White I had once, but 
lost it. I know that it is a favorite in 


Eastern Kansas. Lowell I have not here, 
but in the East it was one of my favorite 
summer apples. 

E. L., all your strawberry bed needs 
now a mulching with straw to keep 
the fruit clean. 

N. M. O., the reason the Parker Earle 
strawberry plants are higher in price 
than most others is because they make so 
few plants. With me they seem inclined 
to make fruit instead of runners. I can 
more easily raise 1,000 Crescent or War- 
field plants than 100 Parker Earle. 

R. E. Those knobs or knot-like pro- 
tuberances on the Romanite apple are not 
indications of disease, but the nature of 
it. I saw them this apple seventy 
years ago, just as they are now. 

MISSING LINK APPLES.—I brought 
two specimens of this home with me from 
the meeting at Farmington. The one of 
1899, we ate New Year's Day, and it was 
as sound as the day it was picked from 
the tree. The one of 190 we will keep as 
long as it keeps sound. The new one is 
a pretty red, while the old one was turned 
It was nearly sweet, and of good 


is 


on 


yellow. 
quality. I have good sized Ben Davis 
grafted to this, which may have some 


fruit on them the coming year. 

THE BELGIAN HARE.—I am no stock 
man, and am at war with our “cotton- 
tails.” I run them down on the field and 
at the table they are pretty fair eating. 
As to the Belgian Hare, I know but little 
about it, having seen but two of them; 
but the many inquiries (people seem to 
think I ought to know it all) induced me 
to inquire of one who does things right 
when he undertakes them. The following 
is what he writes: 

“The Belgian Hare is not in any way to 
be compared with our common hare here, 
called rabbits. The Belgian is finer flav- 
ored, white fleshed and more delicate in 
texture and much larger, weighing from 
six to ten pounds when full grown. It is 
quite an acquisition to our meat product, 
besides being an interesting pet for our 
young folks. 

“To breed successfully any building that 
can be well ventilated in summer and kept 
moderately warm in winter, divided in 
stalls, three by four feet, using wire net- 
ting, one inch mesh, with a box 12x18 
inches (portable) for breeding hutches, 
will answer the purpose. By thus keep- 
ing the does confined, you can control the 
breeding, and with much better results 
than when left to run at large. The bucks 
should have separate stalls, and when the 
doe is old enough to mate (six months), 
gently put the buck into her stall. If she 
is in mating condition, she will soon show 
it; if not, remove the buck and in a few 
days try again until satisfied. Thirty 
days from date of mating is the term of 
gestation. When the young are four 
weeks old, the doe may be again mated, 
if desirable, and at the age of five or 
six weeks the young can be moved to 
separate quarters. 

“The feeding of the young after they 


are weaned, or in fact as soon as they | 


emerge from the breeding box in search 
for food is perhaps the most important 
point to be watched. Clean clover hay 
and oats are the best foods to give them. 
They are not likely to eat more than is 
good for them; but if fed green food they 
may eat to excess and digestion will be 
so disturbed as to cause a watery exuda- 
tion from the mouth, weakening their 
constitution, and in many instances prov- 
ing fatal. When such conditions appear 
give sweet milk to drink and feed dry food 
until the watering at the mouth disap- 
pears. When five or six months old they 
will eat anything that a sheep will eat. 
Plenty of clean water to drink and regu- 
larity in feeding are important factors. 

“If it is desirable to have them run at 
large in summer and breed at will, the 
requisites are simply an enclosure with 
a fence five or six feet high, using wire 
netting of inch mesh for the two feet next 
to the ground, and the two-inch mesh 
netting above. All posts should be capped 
15 or 18 inches square, with galvanized 
caps to ‘prevent cats from climbing into 
the enclosures. Netting two feet wide 
should be stretched flat on the ground in- 
side the fence to prevent the hares dig- 
ging under the fence. A building to shel- 
ter them from the hot sun and rain 
should be provided, and hutches as before 
described, buried so as to be entirely 
dry and dark except the entrance hole. 
This provision is necessary otherwise they 
will burrow under ground, which seems 
to be their natural mode. 

“As to the profitableness of the enter- 
prise, much depends on the care and judg- 
ment of the person in charge, and the 
proximity to large cities. It is apparent- 
ly a new enterprise, and people must be 
educated to the difference between a well- 
fed Belgian hare and a skinny wild rabbit, 
which will require some time and perse- 
verance by the breeder. 

“One precaution I would yet state to 
those contemplating embarking in the 
enterprise; protect all trees within the 
enclosure with wire netting. One spring 
we turned out 500 in a half acre contain- 
ing a plum orchard, and if we had not 
enclosed the trunks of the trees with 
netted wire, every tree would have been 
ruined.” 

Here, now, is almost a book on Belgian 
Hare breeding, and if someone who is in 
the business thinks it worth a pair of 
these animals, I will be willing to accept 
them as a gift. I do not own a living 
animal, am not a stockman, but I am 
tempted to try these. 

In conclusion, I will give to any one a 
pointer in this line, that may never have 
entered into the imagination of any breed- 
er, that I believe will work wonders. 
A stamped envelope, properly addressed 
will get the idea from me, if the writer 
promises to keep the scheme a secret 
until fully tested and reported to me. If 
a success the public shall have it free. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


SEEDS.—We call particular attention 
to the ad, of Frank H. Battles, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. Mr. 
Battles is a well-known dealer in reliable 
seeds, and has a special plan by which 
money can be made during the winter 
months by any who have a little time to 
give to the matter. Write him at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for full particulars, cat- 
alog, etc., which he will very gladly send. 
We hope a large number of our readers 
will avail themselves of this opportunity. 


A MISSOURI ORCHARD. 
De Witt C. Wing, formerly of Cooper 
County, Mo., is now attending the Illinois 


| Agricultural College. Recently in address- 


ing the Students’ Agricultural Club he told 
the story of a Missouri Orchard. The 
following is a synopsis of the address: 
About fifteen years ago a very active 
interest was developed in the apple busi- 
ness in Central Missouri, and to this day 
| thot interest is still prevalent, as may be 
inferred when it is observed that every 
year witnesses in that section the plant- 
ing of hundreds of acres to apple trees. 
As it is true that necessity is the mother 
of invention, it also is true that farmers 
in that part of Missouri, from which the 
facts in this paper were gleaned, adopted 
fruit growing as a means of making a 
livelihood, having reaped abundant har- 
vests of disappointment from cereal grow- 
ing, though, of course, the fact that 
cereal growing proved unprofitable was 
no fault of the land or of the grains, but 
of the farmers themselves. The news 
heralded throughout the state from its 
sovthern section, familiarly known to 
horticulturalists as “‘the land of the big 
red apple,”’ to the effect that in the pro- 
duction of apples lurked dazzling fortunes 
naturally inoculated other parts of Mis- 
souri, and my father, being receptive to 
beneficial influences, became thoroughly 
saturated, as it were, with the prevailing 
enthusiasm. He had read that an apple 
grower produced in one season $200 worth 
of fruit from one acre, and this at no 
expense, so he figured that if one acre 
produced $200 worth of fruit, 15 acres, for 
instance, would produce, under similar 
circumstances, $3,000 worth of fruit. The 
figures were so convincing that he could 
not resist them. And this led him to the 
consideration of a location for the orchard 
which should return such fabulous profits. 
The selection was a matter of consider- 
able interest to the neighbors, many of 
whom discussed it with my father until 
all were out of breath, yet there was sub- 
stantial unanimity upon one point; that 
was that the orchard should be planted 
on poor land—it would do no good on 
rich soil. My father, when he contem- 
plated engagmmg in a new enterprise of 
any kind or the growing of a new crop, 
| talkea freely with the neighbors about 
it, eliciting their views, which in man}; 
cases were of value. Hence when he 
came to the selection of a location for 
the orchard there was liberal debate upon 
| the subject. In one corner of the 400-acre 
'farm there was a thin, yellow clay, worn 
| out piece of land consisting of about 15 
acres. It was by far the poorest land on 
the farm, if not in the county, and long 
before was declared unfit for the produc- 
| tion of any kind of crops. It was so de- 
‘pleted, so washed and abused in general 
‘that one could hardly raise an umbrella 
‘on it. Moreover, it was so hard and tough 














cutting parts of the tools were impaired. 
‘But it wa agreed that the tract was an 
‘ideal pla for a commercial orchard. Of 
' course, the numerous ditches and gravel 
'knobs with which it was decorated cut no 


adaptability to apple production. 

Having selected the location already 
described, the purchase of nursery stock 
' resolved itself into a problem worthy the 
same intelligent and scientific considera- 
, tion given the previous proposition. When 
my father made known his desire to get 
la bill of trees he was semi-daily called 
jon by a transient corps of tree peddlers, 
'each of whom had the very best trees ob- 














tainable, proven, of course, by dashing there now, 
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trunks. All of the mistakes thus far made 
were not considerea avoidable, and hence 
my father was entirely excusable for hav- 
ing made them. He believed unreservedly 
in nature’s ability to take care of her 
own affairs. He thought her wise enough 
to prune and cultivate, to spray and pro- 
tect. Had he held a different belief 
neighbors would have declared him 
cranky or a little off, for in those days 
in Missouri the farmer who deviated from 
the traditional methods in vogue was as 
rare as hen’s teeth. Farmers slaughtered 
their swine in the dark of the moon, 
planted watermelons on the first day of 
May before the rising of the sun, and did 
all other things in a way harmonious 
with superstitious notions. 

Notwithstanding all the serious condi- 
tions to which that orchard was sub- 
jected we could note in the trees each year 
an evidence of thrift which was highly 
gratifying, for we were counting heavily 
upon it. We wanted to get rich while 
we waited. There were, of course, times 
when prospects were less encouraging, 
but then we had faith, which was well 
nigh without works, and the only atten- 
tion given the orchard was that of insects, 
fungus diseases, etc. We never pruned, 
sprayed or cultivated, nor in any way 
cared for the trees. We simply hoped 
for them. After five years or more full of 
destructive events to the trees we were 
gladdened in the spring by the appearance 
of a few blossoms upon many of them, 
and that year a few apples were borne, 
sufficient to indicate the varieties and 
give some evidence of what kinds of 
fruit we were later to harvest. 

Small but progressively increasing crops 
were borne biennially until the trees were 
about twelve years old, when they pro- 
duced a crop which we sold at $2 per bar- 
rel on the trees, the net proceeds being 
$1,200. Subsequent crops of equal value 
were harvested until four years ago, we 
sold the farm, and I am told by the pres- 
ent owner that last year he realized near- 
ly $2,000 from the fifteen acres of orchard, 
and he has been faithfully practicing that 
strenuous system of non-cultivation which 


that in manipulating it with ordinary im- | we so thoroughly inavgurated during our 
plements the team was exhausted and the! eventful administration. 


He has given 
the trees no attention whatever. Weeds 
and all kinds of foul growth abound 
among them, yet they continue to do busi- 


; ness every two years, and he thinks their 


most valuable days are yet to be. The 


figure; they but added to its general | orchard has grown so luxuriantly that 


the branches intermingle and form an al- 
most impregnable mass, which suggests 
among other things that 32 feet is not far 
enough to plant commercial varieties, 
even on a worn-out soil. Forty feet would 
be about right tor Central Missouri soil. 
Now the orchard about which the fore- 
going has been hurriedly written illus- 
trates how orcharding used to be done in 
Missouri. Much of the same kind is done 
and a great many Illinois 


, lithographs for which purchasers of trees | orchardists are progressive enough to 


lavishly paid. After hearing the stories 
| so politely presented by the affable vend- 
l ers of nursery wares, my father con- 
| cluded it time to bite the bait—and he bit. 
| The price paid for the two-year-old trees 
| was 20 cents each; the varieties purchased 
| were Ben Davis, Grimes’ Golden, Smith 
Cider; Winesap, Jonathan and Gano, Ben 
Davis largely predominating; it being 
everywhere regarded as the most profit- 
able commercial apple then under culti- 
vation—or non-cultivation, I would better 
say. The trees were purchased in the 
fall and heeled-in over winter in the 
garden, where the rabbits conducted noc- 
turnal Bradley-Martin balls, using the 
tender bark of the unprotected trees for 
refreshments. The following spring, as 
soon as the ground became friable, three 
men, of whom I was not one, were dele- 
gated to plant the trees, having properly 
staked off the tract in 32-foot squares. 
The holes dug were very spacious, being 
deep and wide, and as we have learned 
that the grcund was quite tough, the 
force accomplished seemingly insignificant 
results in a day. If I remember aright, 
the three. men planted but 30 trees per 
day. Of course, there was no such thing 
as pruning before setting the trees. They 
were placed haphazardly in the holes and 
the cloddy earth previously excavated 
placed upon the entangled roots. After 
the trees were planted the planters gazed 
upon their splendid work and blest it 
with smiles, remarking that it was well 
done and would bear fruit—as, strange to 
say, it did. The trees were pretty lusty 
specimens, and though each cost what 
should have purchased three trees, they 
must have Leen worth the money under 
the vircumstances already partially de- 
tailed. 

We grew corn and oats alternately 
among the trees until the soil refused to 
produce either, whereupon it was decided 
that nature should finish the work. The 
cultivation given the trees consisted of 
that given the corn crops grown among 
them. This kind of cultivation contributed 
to the well rounded out misfortune of the 
trees, for it resulted in “barking” many 
of them and cutting the surface roots. 
Then an occasivnal windstorm took a shot 
at them, uprooting a goodly number. Dur- 
ing the summer the hogs, sheep and cattle 
were permitted to run in the orchard, 
and even a couple of young mules were 
not denied the privilege. The hogs, razor- 
backs of the ante-bellum type, busied 
themselves exposing the roots of the 
trees to the burning sun, the sheep nipped 
off all branches in their reach, while an 
industrious billy goat, the Moses of the 
flock, leading the sheep into what to him 
seemed the garden of Eden, waxed fat on 
the trunks of the sorry trees. This en- 
terprising animal, enjoying the distinction 
of being able to devour tin cans, grind- 
stones, sole leather, plow shares and other 
portable articles too numerous to men- 
tion, admonished other animals about him 
to utilize the provender represented by 
the poor little apple trees. Despite all 
the ills, however, which befell that or- 
chard during the summer most of the 
trees entered winter with a fair chance 
of pulling through. But when winter 
came the rabbits did an apple tree busi- 
, ness of startling proportions, and it was 
, no uncommon thing to see trees deprived 
of bark from the ground upward to the 
extent of a foot, and in many cases the 
barking extended entirely round the 











practice the Missouri system. Despite 
all the disadvantages to which our or- 
chard was subjected it yielded returns 
which richly rewarded us for the exhil- 
arating treatment we gave it during its 
struggle for existerce. It was an ex- 
emplification of the survival of the fittest. 
I am inclined to clays its performances as 
among the wonders of the world. 

All of which prompts me to remark 
that if a Missouri orchard given no care 
or attention, no sort of cultivation, no 
opportunity whatever to win its way, 
yields such r2turns as have been indi- 


| catea, the Lord only knows what would 


be the results if a Missouri orchard were 
given that intelligent, painstaking care 
which the modern fruit grower surely 
would bestow. For the production of 
apples no state ranks ahead of Missouri. 
It carried the day at Paris, a fact not 
admitted on this side of the Mississippi, 
and, of course, will occupy first place at 
Buffalo next year. It’s a way Missouri 
has. She can’t help it. The grossest 
kind of ignorance on the part of many 
of her fruit growers does not prevent her 
from successfully exhibiting her match- 
less apples, which are the essence of 
beauty, the acme of quality and the quin- 
tessence of fruit perfection. If there are 
better apples than hers I should like to 
see them. I don’t believe there are, and as 
I am from Missouri, I’ve got to be shown. 
That’s all. 





FOUR CROPS IN A SEASON. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am a mar- 
ket gardener, and I study to make my oc- 
cupation a success, and a good business. 
I always like to lead, and not follow in 
any business, 

To get four crops in one season, I set 
out onions and pulled them for bunches, 
and then put in lettuce; before that was 
cut I set sweet Mango peppers between 
the lettuce rows. After-the lettuce was 
cut I planted beans between the pepper 
plants and I picked beans for market be- 
fore the frost came in the fall. Thus I had 
four different crops for market from the 
same ground in one season. 

I believe I could do better than this, if I 
were put to the test. If any other man 
has done better than this let him report 
in the RURAL WORLD. I would like to 


hear from market gardeners who in 1901 
get five or even six crops from the same 
piece of ground and how they do it. 

I am not raising market vegetables on 
a@ very extensive scale, as I only cultivate 
in garden 20 acres, raising peas, peppers, 
melons of a great many kinds, lettuce, 
onions, beets, parsnips, beans, cucumbers, 
turnips, radishes, spinach, sweet corn of 
many kinds, cabbage, and most of the 
vegetables grown in a market garden. I 
also ship vegetables to Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago and also several towns in Illinois. 

Vigo Co., Ind. BE. H. CRUSE. 

Twenty acres devoted to market garden- 
ing is a sufficiently large area to call for 
the expenditure of a great deal of work, 
a large fund of knowledge, great skill and 
executive ability of a high order; and 
those who among.RURAL WORLD read- 
ers are engaged in this line of work are 
in a position to be very helpful to all til- 
lers of the soil by relating their experi- 
ences through these columns. In doing 
this they will themselves get many bits of 
information, one from another, that will 
be very valuable. Let us hear further 
from Mr. Cruse as to his methods, what 
he is doing now in preparation for the 
coming .season’s crops, what experience 
tells hith not to do, etc., and from others 
along similar lines. We do not want one 
to tell all he knows in one letter, but pre- 
er short statements covering only one or 
two points, holding others in reserve.— 





itor. 


TO EXTERMINATE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Nashville, Ill., January 5.—Upon the ad- 
vice of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, the agricultural department of 
the state university has selected Washing- 
ton County as one of the desirable loca- 
tions for carrying on their experiments 
with remedies for the extermination of 
the San Jose scale, a pest that has recent- 
ly attacked the orchards of Illinois and 
threatens to do widespread damage un- 
less it is checked. At the last session of 
the State Legislature a sum was pro- 
vided to defray the expenses of carrying 
on the experiments. Students of the uni- 
versity will establish an experiment sta- 
ticn in some portion of the county, and 
tcgin working upon the pest at once, 





New catalog of Green’s Nursery Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. We have just re- 
ceived this attractive catalog, well illus- 
trated, with lithograph covers, illustrating 
four varieties of peach, four varieties of 
apple and four varieties of Japan plums. 
Green's Nursery Company was established 
over twenty years ago, and has pleased 
patrons in every state and territory. 
Rochester trees are famous all over this 
country. This firm makes a specialty of 
plums, apples, peaches, cherries, small 
fruits and ornamental plants, trees and 
vines; also issues two catalogs, one de- 
voted to fruits and another devoted to 
ornamental trees, piants and vines; either 
or both catalogs will be sent free on ap- 
plication. 


THE CORK TREE. 





The cork tree is an evergreen, an oak, 
Quercus suber, about the size of the 
apple tree and grown largely in Spain for 
commercial use. The bark is stripped in 
order to obtain the cork, which is soaked 
and then dried. The moment the bark is 
peeled off, the tree begins to grow another 
cork skin, and each new one is better than 
the Jast; so the older the tree the better 
the cork. The trees are stripped about 
every eight years, and so strong does it 
make them that they often live to the 
age of 200 years.—Cal. Fruit Grower. 


J. R. RATEKINS & SON’S “Book on, 


to any farmer at all interested in corn 
growing, even if only a few acres. It will 
do the business. All you have to do is to 
send 4 cents to pay postage and it will 
be mailed to you free. See advertisement 
page 3. 


The Rpiary. 


THE 190 BEE STORY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The bee and 
honey story for the year just closed is a 
short one, and not a very sweet account. 
Here in Northeast Missouri the season 
was not favorable. Many swarms failed 
to secure any surplus, and some of them 
have scant stores for themselves. The 
same is true in other states. I made in- 
quiry in Iowa and Nebraska, and learn of 
the great shortage in honey. Only a few 
new swarms are reported during the 
year. One apiarist in Sarpy County, Ne- 
braska, informed me that he harvested 
500. pounds instead of an average of three 
tons. So it is certain that we will be in 
the short record for our prized sweetness. 
In the meantime we will have to call up 


our reserve of good Missouri sorghum. 
JASPER BLINES. 
Clark County, Mo. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE APIARY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is often 
suggested that all articles on practical 
subjects pertaining to the Apiary, must be 
“timely written,” if they are to ac- 
complish the greatest good to the great- 
est number of people. I do not agree 
fully with this contention, the beginner 
in api-culture should study the busi- 
ness in season, and out of season, that 
he may be able to meet all the emergen- 
cies that may arise in his work in the 
apiary. 

THE HONEY BEE, when in normal 
condition, may be relied on as being 
regular in her habits, but a colony of bees 
is liable to become demoralized as the 
result of several causes—among which I 
may mention attempts to rob each other, 
the accidental mingling of alien bees 
in the colony, and in some cases‘of an 
over proportion of very old bees in the 
colony, resulting in queenlessness, etc. 
Under these circumstances bees become 
extremely erratic, and it requires pa- 
tience and skill on the part of the apiar- 
ist to restore them to normal condition. 

SPRING FEEDING.—The first warm 
days in the spring, when the bees are fly- 
ing out freely, I examine each colony 
carefully to ascertain if they have suffi- 
cient stores to last them till fruit blos- 
soms appear. If any of the colonies are 
found short of stores I supply their wants 
by drawing from other colonies which 
have stores to spare, and if no stores 
can be spared by other colonies, I feed 
the colonies that are short of stores with 
sugar syrup. There are many kinds of 
“bee feeders,” and I have several kinds 
that are excellent in way of handiness, 
but an ordinary fruit can may be made 
to serve a good purpose by filling it with 
syrup tying a thin cloth over its mouth, 
and inverting the can over the tops of the 
frames. Of course, an empty super or 
hive story must be set on the hive to 
give room for the can to sit upright under 
the hive cover. 

THE NEXT STAGE.—When the apple 
trees are in full bloom and the bees are 
busily at work on the bloom, I give each 
colony a thorough examination to ascer- 
tain how they are progressing in brood 
rearing, and to see that each colony has 
a laying queen at its head. If any of 
them are found queenless they are sup- 
plied with a frame containing brood in 
all stages of development, drawn from 
some strong colony that can spare it, and 
thus provide them the means to rear for 
themselves a young queen to take the 
place of the last queen. Such colonies 
receive constant attention by giving them 
a frame of brood from such strong colo- 
nies as can best spare the loss, from time 
to time until they have a laying queen 
of their own raising. 

It is proper to say here that in a cli- 
mate too far north, this plan is not always 
@ success, because of cold, . backward 
springs; hence most experienced apiarists 
in northern localities unite all queenless 
colonies found in the spring with weak 
colonies that have queens. Those of us 
who clip the wings of our queens in order 
to better control the swarms at swarming 
time, perform the operation at this time 
of overhauling, when apple trees are in 
bloom. 

CLIPPING THE WINGS.—The different 
methods employed in the clipping the 
wings of queens have been pretty thorough- 
ly aired in the bee periodicals by writers 
on practical bee culture, and one would 
naturally suppose that the manipulation 
was a very nice one, indeed, but to me 
the operation is simple enough in actual 
practice. I find the queen and remove the 
frame with the queen and adhering bees 
to a “frame holder,” I then pick the queen 

















from the comb, clasping her wings be- 
tween the right thumb and forefinger. 
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She is now passed to the left thumb and 
forefinger, between which her legs are 
gently clasped. As soon as she becomes 
quiet, a small pair of scissors in the right 
hand is gently slipped under one pair of 
her wings, slanting forward so as to clip 
off about one-third of the one pair of 
wings. She is then placed back on the 
comb among her bees, and the comb is 
rearranged in the hive. 

THE SOURCE OF HONEY.—One of the 
important things the apiarist must learn— 
if he would be a successful honey pro- 
ducer—is the source from whence his sur- 
plus honey crop is to come. Whether 


it be white clover or any other blooming 
plant or tree, he must have his bees ready 


for the harvest at its beginning, and the 
hives must be closely watched to see that 
the bees have plenty of room to store all 
the nectar they can gather from the flow- 
ers and without cumbering them with too 
much room at any given time: More 
anon. G. W. DEMARER. 
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Jan. 17-18.—Combination Shorthorn sale at 
Kansas City. Neal N. Gallagher, High- 
land Station, Kan., and others. 

Jan. 21.—Dan Hollowell, Farmer City, Il. 
Poland-Chinas. 

jan. 2, 2, &% and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 


Po- 


Jan. 2.—J. W. Funk, Heyworth, Ill. 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 81.—B. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 


Jan. 31.—Burgess Bros., Bement, Ill. Po- 
i 
grey G. Woodbury, Danville, Il. 
land-Chinas. 


Feb. 6—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. Poland- 
Chinas. 

Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 6—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

eb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 
tand-Chinas. 

Feb. 15.—Preston & Wycoff, Rowe, Kan. 
Shorthorns. 

Feb. 16.—Combination Berkshire sale at 

Feb. 19-20.-- Armour, Funkhouser and 
others. Kansas City. Herefords. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb. 27.—Zeigra Bros. Poland-Chinas. 
March 6.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 


land-Chinas. 
March 5, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

6.— Winchester, Ky., 
and EB. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

March 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 


jg ee ©. Tudor, Holton, Kan. 


19.—H. 
jhorthorns. 

March 29.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 

Chicago, Ill. 


REFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
oe CITY, MO. 


Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 


Feb. 7, 8.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mi- 
ler & Balch, and E. Corkins. Hereford 
Feb. 2#4-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 

others. Herefords. ein 
April 2-8.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


CATTLE DISEASE IN TEXAS. 


San Antonio, Tex., January 10.—State 
Veterinarian Fallsetter has just returned 
from Kendall County, where he has been 
to inspect the cattle of J. A. Jackson, 
which have been dying at the rate of one 
head a day for two months. He reports 
that the cattle are dying from worms in 
the lungs, which affect them much as con- 
sumption does a human. There is no 
known cure for the disease, which has 
appeared in a number of herds in the 
state. 


FR LF Pn 
SCARCITY OF OLD STEERS. 


In times when any industry is prosper- 
ous, there are always croakers who pre- 
dict overproduction, overstocked markets 
and consequent lower prices; and who 
throw such like cold-water dashes on men 
of more hopeful temperment and view. 
Revival of the cattle industry, with good 
prices for breeding stock and with farm- 
ers desirous of owning better bulls for 
grading up their herds, make these croak- 
ers omniously shake their heads and pre- 
dict ‘‘slumps” in the cattle market. But 
let such philosophize on the following 
from the Denver “‘Record-Stockman:” 

“The scarcity of old steers in the mar- 
ket of this country, so noticeable a year 
ago, continues, and this is one feature 
that shows conclusively that the country 
is keeping the cattle supply close up. 
Fully 90 per cent of the steers offered on 
this market are not over two years of age. 
The bulk of the offerings are yearlings.” 

Such reports to the thinking stockman 
are evidences that overproduction of cat- 
tle is not a thing of the near future, when 
is added to this the fact that ranges are 
every year becoming more restricted and 
that our best beef cattle, which the mar- 
ket is demanding, will be fed in small 
lots and on the farm rather than on the 
ranges. 

CATTLE FOR BEEF PRODUCTION. 


From a Paper by Prof. Thos. Shaw, Read 
Before Minn. Live Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Jan. 8, 1901. 


On a given area of farming land it will 
be found that, even under existing condi- 
tions, when the prices of beef are rela- 
tively high, a greater profit can be ob- 
tained from cattle kept for milk or for 
milk and meat than for meat only. But 
the fact remains that even on some arable 
farms, if cattle are to be grown at all, 
they must be grown for meat production 
only. The conditions that relate to labor 
are such that cows cannot be milked, nor 
can the milk be cared for in the best fash- 
ion. Some of these have relatively large 
areas for pastures, as in the northern part 
of the state, and on others the pasture 
area is limited, although other food is 
grown in great abundance. Under these 
conditions, which breeds should be kept? 
Four breeds will fill the bill reasonably 
well, but not equally well. These are the 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Aberdeen - Angus 
and Galloway. Under the conditions first 
named, that is, when the areas of pasture 
are large and of cultivated land, small 
Galloways will probably fill the bill better 
than the others; especially will this be 
true where the animals are considerably 
exposed in rough weather. The dams may 
be of mixed breeding, the sires being Gal- 
loway. The young animals would suck 
their dams, and at 18 months or at 30 
months would be sold for fattening on 
farms where the necessary foods can be 
grown. High-grade Galloways fatten well 
and produce meat that is eagerly sought 
in good markets. On the second class of 
farms named, the Aberdeen-Angus would 
probably prove the most satisfactory, be- 
cause of the excellence of the meat pro- 


duced. But when grown under such con- 
ditions, the aim should be to grow meat of 


put upon 
months. They should never be allowed to 
stand still in or to ome lean 
in flesh. This means that they must get 























posed of the best 
with the best bi ting di- 
rectly on the mucous ‘aces. The per- 
fect combination of the two ents is 
what prgSocee such won results in 
curing tarrh. Send for 
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©. Sold by ; ode, We: 

Hall's the best. 


PROGRAM. 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the General 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association of 


America, to Be Held in the Assembly 
Hall Live Stock Exchange Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, January 29 and 30, 1901. 


TUESDAY, 10 A. M.—Address of wel- 
come, G. M. Walden, President Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo. Response, H. C. Duncan, Osborn, 
Mo. President's address, Hon. 8. F. Lock- 
ridge, Greencastle, Ind. 

TUESDAY, 1 P. M.—How to Breed and 
Feed to Produce Junior Champions, 
George Bothwell, Nettleton, Mo.; Short- 
horns in the Southwest and Range Dis- 
tricts, V. O. Hildreth, Aledo, Texas; The 
Relation of the Shorthorn Breeders of 
Canada to Those of the United States, 
W. D. Flatt, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; 
Health of the Herd, Common Ailments, 
Their Diagnosis and Treatment, O. O. 
Wolf, M. D. C., Ottawa, Kas.; Selection, 
Care and Management of the Herd Bull, 
Cc. C. Norton, Corning, Iowa; Best Meth- 
ods of Disposing of the Surplus of the 
Herd and Practical Suggestions for Mak- 
ing a Successful Public Sale, F, A. Ed- 
wards, Webster City, Iowa. 

WEDNESDAY, 9 A. M.—Selecting, Ex- 
hibiting and Fitting Shorthorns, John E. 


Robbins, Horace, Ind.; The Study of 
Shorthorn History, Alvin H. Sanders, 
managing editor ‘Breeders’ Gazette,” 


Chicago, Ill.; Feed and Care of the Herd 
from the Practical Standpoint of Profit 
and Loss, B. C. Cowan, New Point, Mo.; 
Twentieth Century Demand for Short- 
horns, and How Best to Meet It, John 
McDairmid, associate editor “Live Stock 
Indicator” and “Iowa Homestead,” Des 
Moines, Iowa; Judging Shorthorns and 
the Educational Feature of Show Yard 
Exhibits, C. F. Curtis, director and pro- 
fessor of agriculture, Iowa Agricultural 
College Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

WEDNESDAY, 1 P. M.—The Shorthorn 
in the Feed Lot from the Standpoint of 
the Practical Feeder, Hon. T. M. Potter, 
Peabody, Kas.; Suggestions and Advice 
for the Benefit and Encouragement of Be- 
ginners and Owners of Small Herds, Sen- 
ator W. A. Harris, Linwood, Kas.; The 
Shorthorn, the Cow for the American 
Farmer, J. H. Pickerell, secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill.; The Tabulation of 
Pedigrees, Its Advisability and Practica- 
bility, J. F. True, Newman, Kas.; How 
to Eucourage Range Men to Use Short- 
horn Bulls, L. A. Allen, Kansas City, Mo. 

Election of officers and business session. 

Special reduced rates have been ap- 
plied for on the certificate plan on all 
railroads. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested in improved cattle, improved 
methods, and Shorthorns in particular, to 
attend this meeting. 

8. F. LOCKRIDGE, President, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
GEO. P. BELLOWS, Secretary, 
Maryville, Mo. 





MISSOURI BEEF CATTLE. 


The following items from the “National 
Stock Reporter’ are full evidences that 
Missouri cattle shippers are coming to the 
St. Louis market with their stock in in- 
creasing numbers, and that good beef cat- 
tle are in demand in this market. If 
farmers will secure good bulls and judic- 
iously grade up their herds, studying the 
type of cattle best suited to their needs 
and locality, and strictly adhere to the 
selection, whether it be the Shorthorn, 
Hereford or Polled-Angus, such reports 
will be even more frequent than now. The 
outlook is promising for the cattlemen. 

J. D. Sutton of Audrain County, Mo., 
was here with a consignment of cattle, 
including 1,050 pound steers sold at 5 cents 
a pound. 

E. B. James, shipping from Moniteau 
County, Mo., had in a load of 970 pound 
feeding steers with sufficient quality to 
bring $4.25. 

Charles Niemeyer of Saline County, 
Mo., had a car of cattle on the market 
consisting of 1,290 pound steers, sold at 
$5.15, and tasty 873-pound butcher heifers 
at $4.6. 

C. Anderson of Boone County, Mo., was 
on the market with 1,040-pound cows and 
heifers; sold at $4.15, and 1,29-pound 
cows at $4. i 

D. Griffin of Macon County, Mo., mar- 
keted 1,006-pound feeding steers at $4.25. 

B. B. Clark, one of the best known cat- 
tlemen in Montgomery County, Mo., was 
at the yards with a nicely finished load 
of 927-pound butcher heifers that brought 
$4.40. 

J. E. Davis, a prominent Green County, 
Mo., cattleman, had in a load of highly 
graded 747-pound stock steers that topped 
that branch of the trade at $4.50. 


THE HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 


The strong condition of the horse and 
mule market at the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards is shown by the following 
by “Live Stock Reporter:” 

MULES.—Southern buyers are purchas- 
ing a higher quality of mules for cotton 
work than ever before in the history of 
that trade. When buyers from the South 
appeared at market this season for their 
mules, they found them higher than in 
half a dozen years. Fifteen to 15.1 hand 
mules which they had bought theusands 
of three and four years ago at $60 to $80, 
they found had risen to $100 to $120 for 
the majority of them, and more for 
others. Instead of buying a commoner 
class to “‘cut the average’”’ of prices they 
have gone the market one better and 
even bought choicer ones, some buyers 
reaching out for extra heavy weight and 
hair in their purchases and paying up as 
high as $135 to $150. They have evidently 
figured that if they must ay higher 
prices at all, that they will pay a little 
more and get the best there is for the 





mals 
to 30 purpose. The South is having an era 


of progress and profit, which is forcibly 
attested by its ability to pay the ad- 
vanced prices for mules. 

The advance in mule prices from the 
basis of two weeks ago has placed the 


good | market on a very high basis as compared 


with a year ago. Buyers who have not 
been at market for some time must stay 
awhile and look around at other buyers 
purchasing at the advanced scale before 
they become accustomed to the situation 
and are ready to operate. To tell a 
Southern buyer two years back that he 
would pay the prices that are now cur- 
rent, would have incited his derision, but 
now that cotton is higher and the planters 
have money enough to pay the advance, 
caused mainly by the shortage in mules, 
there is little difference in the long run. 
Higher priced cotton always made higher 
priced mules and dealers all agree that 
the market is better for all concerned, 
even the consumer, when on a higher 
basis. The margin of speculation and 
profit is wider. 

HORSES.—During no previous period 





has the demand been better, or the prices 





more profitable for small horses, known 
as British cavalry animals, than this 
week. Not that values were any higher 
than the week before, for it would be im- 
possible for them to further advance 
without those holding contracts absolutely 
eliminating the margin of profit between 
the purchase and the contract price; but 
all the specific orders for the kind were 
centered at this market and every animal 
with a reasonable chance of suitability 
was wanted by several interests and 
rapidly taken. On the “sure shots” it 
was only a question of who got the bid 
into the top notch first; on the specu- 
lative kinds, the competition was tight. 
The top offerings were taken at $90 to 
$95. At the latter price there were only 
a small proportion negotiated, but at $90 
to $92.50 the sales were numerous and at 
$80 to $90 they were plentiful. The specu- 
lative kind sold variously, but principally 
at $70 to $80, It was impossible to closely 
estimate how many were bought, as buy- 
ers resorted heavily to private trading 
where possible. 


T. F. SOTHAM’S ADDRESS 


To Hereford Breeders in Session. 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
President T. F. B. Sotham spoke, in part, 
as follows: 

“T want to congratulate you upon the 
prosperous and satisfactory condition of 
the Hereford breeders and the peerless 
Hereford breed of cattle. We have at 
last brought the merits of the Hereford 
to a thorough test in American live stock 
industry, and all that is or ever was 
needed to prove Hereford superiority is 
that they be tried and compared. We 
shrink from no test in the economical pro- 
duction of prime beef. The breed is becom- 
ing so numerous that like the Shorthorn, 
it can be called cosmopolitan. The Here- 
ford breed has at last increased to such 
numbers and is scattered so widely in the 
hands of all classes of agriculturists that 
we now have animals of the pure breed at 
such moderate prices that even the farmer 
of the most limited means may possess 
the blood. To keep her position in the 
beef market of the world, America is 
compelled to enlarge the use of the blood 
of the beef breeds. Never until now has 
she been impressed with this necessity. 
Owners of Hereford blood, no matter how 
plain the animals in which it is embodied, 
are imbued with the ambition to improve 
their stock. The owner of an inferior 
herd of females is bound to secure a su- 
perior male, and as the herds graduate 
up in quality ideas of betterment expand 
until the needs of the best herds and the 
demands of the best breeders have forced 
the values for the very best specimens 
to splendid prices. There is every en- 
couragement, with the continuing and in- 
evitable expansion of the breed, and this 
imperative demand for improvement, that 
the best specimens will reach an even 
higher level in values, and the reason for 
this is the increasing number of the breed 
which constantly puts its average and 
plainer specimens more and more within 
the reach of the average agriculturist. 
Hereford success rests on the solid foun- 
dation of real merit. We as men and 
breeders may have many shortcomings, 
but the merit of the Hereford blood is 
invincible. The Hereford has done his 
part, and the breeders have striven suc- 
cessfully with theirs. Let us not be weary 
in well doing, now that the supremacy of 
the Hereford is conceded. There is room 
at the top, but it has not been easy to 
get there, and now that we are there, we 
have work to do to maintain our posi- 
tion.” 





MISSOURI JACKS IN WASHINGTON. 


The “Northwest Farm and Home,” pub- 
lished at Seattle, Wash., says: David W. 
Loftin of Klikitat County, Wash., went 
east last spring with two carloads 6f 
range horses, which he sold at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Springfield, Mo., averaging 
$115 per head. He invested his money in 
jacks and jennets. 

Among his purchases are Sampson, bred 
on C. C. Huff’s famous jack farm; Fair 
Grove, Mo.; Young Rattler, a black Span- 
ish jack bred on the farm of Charles Pat- 
terson, Pleasant Hope, Mo., and Henry, 
bred on the well known farm of John 
Graves, Dallas County, Mo. 


RAISING PRIZE WINNING STEERS. 


The grand champion carload of feeding 
steers at the recent stock show in Chicago 
were Galloways. They were high grade 
sires and from one-half and three-fourths 
Galloway cows. They were owned by La 
Jara Live Stock Association, which last 
year took the prize for feeding steers at 
the Denver show. Galloways seem es- 
pecially adapted to range conditions and 
the cold climate. The manager of La 
Jara ranch, D. E. Newcomb, says: “They 
are as much at home in snowstorms as a 
polar bear.”” The dams of these calves 
were raised in the San Luis Valley and 
adjacent mountains at an altitude of 7,500 
to 10,000 feet above sea level. The cattle 
run upon the ranch from April until about 
November 15, when they are put in an 
inclosed pasture and fed on native grasses, 

The cost of raising them is very light. 
The calves were weaned the day they 
were shipped to Chicago to the show and 
weighed 401 pounds each. They were born 
in April and May. The bulls are turned 
in with the herd July 1, and taken away 
January 1. The winter pasture for all 
stock owned by this company is watered 
by artesian wells, which furnish an 
abundance of pure water. The cattle are 
handled by domesticated cowboys, good, 
honest, eastern farmer#’ sons who handle 
the cattle as quietly as possible. A great 
change has taken place all over the range 
country in the manner of handling range 
cattle. The old-time cowboy is no more. 
—O. J. Farmer. 


EAR LABELS FOR STOCK. 


The most approved method of marking 
cattle, sheep and swine for positive iden- 
tification is by use of Dana’s White Metal- 
lic Ear Labels, as years of successful use 
by thousands of the best breeders and 
farmers and over forty recording associ- 
ations has thoroughly proven. The own- 
er’s name or address and consecutive 
numbers appear on the Dana Labels; 
their application is easy, their perform- 
ance assured. 

Stock that stray from home are thus 
easily identified, as well as a perfect rec- 
ord of pedigreed stock maintained with- 
out a chance for error. 

Free samples are sent to all stock own- 
ers who write, and agencies will be es- 
tablished in localities where none exist, on 
terms that will enable good men to take 
hold of them. 

While there are imitations of this label 
on the market the Dana is the original 
and genuine, and has ever held and will 
continue to hold its own among all who 
seek the best. ; 

For sample or agency write to C. H. 
Dana, West Lebanon, N, H. 








THE MISSOURI LIVE STOCK IN- 
DUSTRY. 





The following notes from correspond- 
ents in all sections of the state indicate 
quite clearly the present condition and 
trend of the live stock industry of Mis- 
souri: 

ST. CLAIR CO., MO.—Horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and hogs are bringing very 
good prices. Buyers are very plentiful. 

G. BE. CLARK. 


CLAY CO., N. W. MO.—The sheep in- 
dustry is looking up in this county. 
Stockmen are sending out west for sheep 
to start their flocks. M. D. GOW. 


PUTNAM CO., N. ©. MO.—There is a 
shortage in hogs, and a great demand for 
young hogs to keep over for summer. 
Many farmers have no hogs. 

N. C. WYCKOFF. 


GENTRY CoO., N. W. MO.—There were 
more mares bred in 1900 than in 1899. Cat- 
tle are good property. In fact, all kinds 
of stock bring good prices. 

CHAS. 8. ALLEN. 


OZARK CoO., 8. CENTRAL MO.—Horses 
and mules are scarce and high. Cattle 
are small, mostly two-year-olds. Milch 
cows are plentiful, and not worth as 
much as this time last year. 

RILEY COMPTON. 


SCHUYLER CoO., N. E. MO.—There has 
been an increase in horse and mule colts; 
also in cattle, there are more calves and 
feeding cattle, fewer of the latter having 
been sold in the fall markets than usual. 

R. C. HOLLEY. 


SHANNON CoO., 8. E. MO.—Sheep have 
been exported from the county in excess 
of any previous year. There have been 
large sales of mules recently, and hogs 
have been decreased by disease. 

J. E. HEATON. 


CHRISTIAN CO., 8. EB. MO.—Some 
stock is dying, the disease is supposed to 
be black leg. The winter has been excep- 
tionally mild. Stock is in fine condition 
and still on pasture and half feed. 

M. L. KEITHLEY. 


LAWRENCE Co., 8. BE. MO.—Horses, 
mules and cattle are in good condition, 
owing to the open fall and winter. Milch 
cows are being increased, while other cat- 
tle are not. Hogs are dying and are being 
neglected. A. R. M’NATT. 


OREGON CO., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
There has been a large number of mules 
sold out of the county this fall and win- 
ter, and there has been a decrease in the 
number of cattle. There are less hogs in 
the county than there has been for sev- 
eral years. W. F. FREY. 


RIPLEY Co., 8. E. MO.—Mules have 
been shipped out of the county in con- 
siderable numbers, and they have ad- 
vanced in price. Cattle, sheep and hogs 
have improved in the past year, owing to 
more interest taken in breeding them. 





W. M. RICE. 
STOCK NOTES. 


T. F. B. SOTHAM wires the RURAL 
WORLD that the demand for catalogs of 
the great Hereford sale to be held next 
week, Jan. 22-25, at Kansas City, has ex- 
hausted the supply and asks us to urge 
upon our readers the importance of bring- 
ing with them to the sale the copies they 
have received. They will please bear this 
in mind. 

A DEHORNER:—We take pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to 
the reappearance in our columns of the 
advertisement of the Guarantee Remedy 
Co. This company offers our readers a 
guaranteed article for dehorning cattle. It 
It is simple, harmless, practically painless 
and absolutely certain. It is the most 
humane and effective method yet dis- 
covered for dehorning cattle. A feature 
which commends it also is that it is com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

The proprietors are among the most re- 
Hable business men of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
and will do exactly what they agree to do. 
We have reliable information direct from 
their house to the fact that the Guarantee 
Company is thoroughly reliable, both 
financially and otherwise. Do not forget 
to look up the advertisement of the Guar- 
antee Company in this paper. 

CORRECTOR’S tenth birthday, Wednes- 
day, January 9, 1901, was celebrated at 
Weavergrace by a visit from the veteran 
Hereford breeder, Mr. W. 8S. VanNatta 
of Fowler, Ind., and Judge O. H. Nelson 
of Texas. Mr. VanNatta had seen Cor- 
rector but once before (in 1896) and then 
the old bull was thig and out of condition. 
Mr. VanNatta delfghted the hearts of Mr. 
Sotham and Manager Taylor with his out- 
spoken admiration of “Old Dad,” and 
when, without reservation or qualification, 
Mr. VanNatta pronounced Thickflesh the 
“best bull calf he ever saw in his life,” 
their cup was running over. After look- 
ing carefully at the get of Improver, Mr. 
VanNatta decided that his selection to 
follow Corrector was well advised. Mr. 
VanNatta has a way of belittling his abil- 
ity in his selection of March On, to follow 
Cherry Boy, etc., by declaring that it 
was purely “an accident.” 
harks back to Mr. VanNatta’s decision to 
buy March On, arrived at from the pedi- 
gree, and before Mr. VanNatta had seen 
the individual. Mr. Sotham avers that 
neither the selection of March On nor the 
choice of Improver was accidental, and 
the evidence amply substantiates Mr. 
Sotham’s claim. Certainly two greater 
proofs of the breeder’s ability are not on 


i 


Mr. Sotham |. 
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Market Report Furnished by, Evans-Snider 
-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS for week ending Jan. 12 were 
12,174 cattle, 49,728 hogs and 4,650 sheep, 
against 14,281 cattle, 40,090 hogs and 5,813 
sheep the previous week. As. compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
decreased 800, hogs 400, and hogs increased 
200. Receipts in round numbers at the 
four principal markets for week were 
114,600 cattle, 388,900 hogs and 97,500 sheep, 
against 101,200 cattle, 281,100 hogs and 738,- 
200 sheep last week. A year ago 107,400 cat- 
tle, 631,000 hogs and 108,600 were received. 

Receipts in the native division were fair- 
ly liberal, but included no strictly choice 
cattle, and but few that could be termed 
good. Bulk were common and from me- 
dium to good. Top steers during week sold 
at .$540, averaged 1,263 lbs. There have 
been entirely too many half-fat medium 
classes coming to market, which come di- 
rectly in competition with the meal fed 
Texas cattle, which have been in pretty 
liberal supply for the last two weeks. Our 
market opened fore part of week about 10 
to 15¢ lower, but on Friday bulk of decline 
had been regained, and had there been any 
good cattle on sale we are satisfied they 
would have sold a little stronger than at 
close of last week. Butcher cows and 
heifers were about 10 to 15c lower. Stock- 
er steers and feeders were in fair demand, 
with the best kind selling 15 to 20c higher 
in the course of the week. Stock cows and 
heifers were about 10c higher. There has 
been a fair inquiry for stocker and feeder 
bulls, which sold a little stronger. The 
veal calf market declined during the week, 
with the top at the close $6.00 to $6.50, Milk 
cows continue in active demand at about 
steady prices. 

Quotations based on the closing market 
conditions are as follows: Best native beef 
steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.80; choice ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$5.40 to $5.55; good shipping and export 
Steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to $5.35; 
fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds, $4.70 to $5.15. The bulk of the 
native beef steers averaging 1,300 pounds 
and upwards were of medium quality, sold 
ta $5.00 to $5.25. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds 
average, full range, rough to best, $4.50 to 
$5.40, bulk of sales at $4.75 to $5.00; steers, 
1,00 Oto 1,19 pounds average, full range, 
$8.50 to $5.25, bulk of sales at $4.25 to $4.75; 
Steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds full 
Tange $3.50 to $4.25, bulk sold at $3.85 to 
$4.25. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
pounds and upwards, $3.00 to $4.50, the bulk 
at $3.75 to $4.25, and they were medium to 
good quality; common to choice stockers, 
$2.25 to $4.50, bulk at $3.20 to $3.70, and the 
quality was just fair; stock heifers full 
range $2.25 to $3.40 and the bulk at $2.75 to 
$3.10. Fancy native heifers sell at $4.60 to 
$5.00, and there were very few on the mar- 
ket; choice native heifers sell at $4.15 to 
$4.50; good native cows and heifers sell at 
$8.25 to $4.10; medium cows at $2.75 to $3.15; 
fair cows $2.35 to $2.70; inferior, light and 
old cows $1.25 to $2.25. The bulk of the 
Southwest cows sold at $2.25 to $3.00 and 
the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.40 to 
$3.40. Canning cows sel lat $1.25 to $2.75. 
Veal calves, full range $4.00 to $6.50 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $5.75 to $6.25 per 100 pounds. 
Heretics and yearlings sold at $2.00 to $4.50 
per 100 pounds with the bulk at $2.75 to 
$3.85. Bulls, full range, $2.15 to $4.00, bulk 
of sales $2.90 to $3.40. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.65 to $3.40, the bulk at $2.85 to $3.15. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $22.50 to $40.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $27.50 to $37.50. 

Arrivals in the Southern division for the 
week amounted to 283 cars, against 31 cars 
last week, 104 cars the week before and 269 
cars the corresponding week year ago, 
Steers closed practically about the same 
as on last Friday. Fat cows were shade 
lower; thin cows and all classes of can- 
ning cattle 10 to lic lower, or about 25c 
lower than best time last week. Bulk of 
steers in Southern division now are meal 
fed, and include a good many fat 1,060 to 
1,300-Ib. steers which are selling at from 
$4.35 to $4.75. 

During the week Alabama and Missis- 
sippi bulls and oxen sold at $2.25 to $2.50 
and cows at $2.00 to $2.40 and steers and 
oxen at $3.00. Arkansas and Tennessee 
yearlings sold at $1.90 to $3.00, bulls, stags 
and oxen at $2.35 to $2.75, cows and mixed 
cattle at $2.10 to $3.65, the bulk at $2.15 to 
$2.65, stock steers at $2.50 to $2.90, and beef 
steers 696 to 842 pounds average at $3.15 to 
$3.75. Texas and Indian Terriory calves 
300 to 381 pounds average sold at $11.50 to 
$13.50 per head. Bulls sold at $2.50 to $3.35, 
stags and oxen at $2.50 to $3.75 and cows 
and heifers at $2.25 to $4.00 with the bulk 
at $2.75 to $3.00. Grass steers, 737 to 908 
pounds average sold at $3.40 to $3.70 and 
fed steers, 732 to 1,319 pounds average, sold 
at $3.40 to $4.75 wtih the bulk at $3.75 to 
$4.30. 

HOGS—With a fairly liberal run of hogs 
for the week, the average prices were gen- 
erally satisfactory. A.good clearance was 
made Monday at an advance of 10 to lc. 
Conditions were not as favorable on Tues- 
day, and advices being very unfavorable 
from other points, sellers were forced to 
take off 10c. Wednesday, receipts were 
fairly liberal and the quality averaged 
good. The market showed an advance of 
Se. One of the features of Wednesday’s 
market was a load of choice, 349-lb. hogs 
sold by Evans-Snider-Buel Co. account of 
McBride & Son, Centralia, Mo., at $5.40 per 
cwt., which was a 10c premium over any 
other sale madé that day. The market 
d 10c higher Thursday, but later in 





record. Mr. VanNatta cc most 
favorably upon the Weavergrace Sale Cat- 
tle, and pronounced them the best lot he 
had yet seen offered from. this old estab- 
lished herd. 

A THREE-DAYS’ COMBINATION 
SALE.—Three weeks from the date of this 
issue of the RURAL WORLD, on Febru- 
ary 6, there will be opened at Kansas City 
a three-days’ Shorthorn-Hereford sale, to 
which we ask the attention of our read- 
ers. 

F. W. and O. B. CAIN of Kirksville, 
Mo., will begin the ball by offering 20 
bulls and 40 females selected from their 
well-bred Shorthorn herd. The entire of- 
fering will be Scotch or Scotch topped. 

On the next two days, February 7 and 8, 
there will be offered 41 bulls and 79 fe- 
males from the herds of Messrs. Miller & 
Balch, Kirksville, Mo.; E. Corkins, Beth- 
any, Mo.; Steel Bros., Belvoir, Kas., and 
Eagle & Son, Rosemont, Kas. This offer- 
ing of Herefords is as good in breeding 
and individuality as the breed contains. 

This sale will afford a good chance to 
get good stock at one’s own prices. Send 
to any one of the parties in the sale for a 
catalog. Cols. Wood, Sparks and Jones 
will be the auctioneers. 

GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo., are offer- 
ing some splendid Shorthorn cattle for 


sale, of both sexes. They have a splendid 
herd both in individual merit and breed- 
to select from, and they will price you 





worth the money. Look up their 
advertisement and then them a visit. 
Their herd must be seen to be appreciated. 





the day weakened and.closed with a por- 
tion of the advance lost. Friday the mar- 
ket was 10c lower, $5.25 being the popular 
price for good hogs. Saturday the market 
was weak to bc lower, but very active at 
the decline. A fair clearance was made at 
the following prices: Butchers and pack- 
ers, $5.20 to $5.30; Yorkers and shippers, 
$5.00 to $5.20; heavy pigs, $4.75 to $5.00; light 
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20th Century Opening 


Nineteenth Annual Sale 


HEREFORD 


To be held in the Magnificent New, Steam-Heated, Fine Stock Pavilion, 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS, Kansas City, U. 8. A., 


JANUARY 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th, 1901. 
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creer, the 19th Annual Sale of the Weaver- 


pion Lady Laurel; the best son of Dale, with a rave blend of pri in ood , 
side; one of the best sons of Keep On, from a Correeter-vred éom. The . Ry of the te. 
males Gace re oon So Geovesser or Imprever. The 
D 8 the t offering ever made from this herd, 
fier that it is the best offering of By catia ever placed before the sublie at od't 
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dersigned will sell for the Biverside Hereford Cattle Co., Ashiand, Neb., 8 


he majority of the fe- 
proprietor and manager of Weaver- 
State their be- 
ublic at one time. 
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cow by the Champion Sir 
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Almont. It is believed that. numbers considered, 
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erd, recent! urchased 
Acrobat; 3 bulls and 9 females by the “record- 


ze, Garfield; 1 cow by T: 1 


The remainder of the 
brated Admiral and one animal each from 


n, Lord Fulton. Java, Climax, Wild Tom, Silky and 


the equa! of this Offering has never been made. 

in peomatels after the close of the Riverside 
o. 

of the 





vy, 
reeds and one 


instructed to sell for the following well known 
Offers 20 head of the tops of his famous herd, in- 
elp. This includes 


by Mr. F. A. Nave the best animal he ever 


akin Bros., Lees Summit, Mo., will offer seven females and three bull 
wales are by their celebrated prize winner Juryman; 3 Ls Stanley (a son of Hesiod). Poe tise 
rize winner Dixie, eae ne Stripes. The females will be bred to or have calves at side by 


. FP. arty, Humboldt, Kan., will offer two bulls and four heifers b 
blood of Garfield, Fortune, Beau Dounald, etc. Tho heifers in cart to Right Sore ter 


Dennis, Cisco, Mo., will offer one well known bull, Young 8 1 
Cemerret (son of Corrector), also two bulls and three heifers fr tee 5 
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D. W. Biack, Lynddén 

ton-Grove-Anxiety Bull, iu 
o. B. Conie 

Mr. Nave's Perfection. pace 


Cut 3d 


f each b erwill 


M. Jones and Col. H. W. Graham. 
catalogues voaky Jan. 10th. 


em. 
rowne, Cashier. 






The cattle o reed be sold separately, 
distinct sale by itself. Fifty head will be sold each da in all, 200 
les a m \. will the 


are .H. 
For further information see reading matter in this paper. or address 
Ot Persons whose names are on my list will receive catalogues without 


T. F. B. e 
Weavergrace Breeding Establishment. Chillicothe. Mo. 


4 
J.C, Adams. oweaqua, Ill., will offer a daughter of t 1 ress. 

rector): 3 splendid hel fers by the $1575 E lent, chan pi 7 AF Sor Sate af ont 

My, will offer an Anxiety-bred bull by Militant, and the Wil- 

all, Mich., will sell Kansas King, the only calf that ever beat 


SALES WILL COMMENCE EACH DAY AT i P. M. SHARP. 


each contributor's consignment being a 
aa” The sale will be con- 


be st 200 cattle of any breed 


the undersigned. Sale 
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F. W. & 0. B. CALN, 


OPL SOHO 


60 SHORTHORNS 
AT AUCTION! 


Feb. 6-7-8, at Kansas City, Mo. 


Shorthorns, Wednesday, February 6th, 





Sell 20 Bulls and 40 Females, ‘cotch and Scotch Topped. 





Herefords, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 7 and 8, 
41 Bulls and 79 Females will be sold from the herds of 


MILLER & BALCH, Kirksville, Mo., 
E. CORKINS, Bethany, Mo., 
STEELE BROS., Belvoir, Kas., 
and EAGLE & SON, Rosemont, Kas. 


Cols. Woods, Sparks and Jones, Auctioneers. 
C. R. Thomas, Clerk. 


8@7ADDRESS EITHER )}THE CON3IGNORS FOR CATALOGUE. 
SOO FFFFSF SS FSSSSP POSSESSES OCOCOOSOODE 





EFORDS 


of Kirksville, Mo., 











As blood as the breed i Imp. Nonp 1 
tor 115752 and Windsome Duke !1th, 121622 in service. 


Shorthorn Cattle pers". .g bees roe 


Victor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. Grand Vic 
vou stock for sale. Come and see or address, 
EO. BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


126 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 16 mo 
old. Scotch and toped. Herd headed by 
paccnses Viscount, 124755), the champion Short 
rn buli of the Kansas OY, Show, , 
Cc. E. LEO » Bell Air, Mo. 
ED, PATTERSON, M “ety! 
R. R. and telephone station, Bunceton. Mo 





—Foundation stock 
SHORTHORN CATTLE ese coy putea! 
China hogs of the most approved strains, extra 


0: 
good you cattle and h for sale; write your 
wan ; sito 1 ton joining town on 
K. ©. Scott &M. Ry, 8.W.COX,8.Greenfield, Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 24 heads 

the herd. Lead families. For sale: Choice 

oung bulls and females. Watson Bros., Judson, 

Bulltvan Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., B. B. Sta. 
‘0. 











GUARANTEED DEHORNER. 


Farmers! Do your own de- 
and 


save money. 

Costs only one cent a 
head. Used by thousands 
a 








pigs, $4.50 to $4.75; rough heavies, $4.25 to 
$4.85. 
SHEEP—Receipts for week just ending 
were very light. Monday the market ad- 
vanced 10c and the sales the balance of 
the week were full steady with Monday’s 
advance. A good clearance was made at 
the following prices: Best sheep, $4.00 to 
$4.85; best lambs, $5.50 to $5.75; best bucks, 
$2.50 to $3.00; stockers, $2.50 to $3.00. 
Monday, Jan, 14.—CATTLE—Receipts 
were fairly liberal here, and prices in the 
native division were generally 10 to lic 
lower than at close of last week. Chicago 
reported 23,000, best grades steady, others 
10 to 15c lower. Had there been any good 
cattle offered for sale here to-day we are 
satisfied they would have sold fully 


of cattle is strong from all sources. The 
Tun in the Texas division amounted to 
about eighty-five cars, and prices were 
steady to a shade lower. 

HOGS—Receipts fairly liberal, quality 
not good; market opened weak to 5c lower 
on best, and closed strong. Pigs and light 
weights showed a decline of 10c. 

SHEEP—Receipts were fairly liberal, 
and with unfavorable advices from other 
wn gee — market was a shade lower than 





cure granulated, in- 


4 50 cts. 
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flamed or weak oo To 
THE OCULOSE YY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


Live Steck and 
General Sales 


. 

‘ AUCTIONEER 
Sg 
Platter’s _ — 
Box 356, Chillicothe, Me. 
JAS. W. SPARKS, Eizsstecx,szotoncer 
been and am now booked orthe best sal of eattie, 


















J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and: 


AREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
Ilow’s LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. | 
Write before claiming — ” £ 





R. L, HARRIMAN, “icscotoussete 
the best breeders in the country. ‘Terme ioue f° 








BREEDING 
FARM 
Box 13, Melville, TMinois, ia, (near Bo Loete.) 


Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Scotch and Bates blood 








stock Call on or address 
H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 


H. A. BARBER. 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 








SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
Bese te, teen oo ia Briee 


on or address ; 
Jd. d. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
16 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 








I have achoice lot of bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families, and invite intending purchas- — 
ers and those int in cattle to call at our 
farm, four miles west of 
ed herd in Mo. for sout stock. 
res Wi is on main line M.,K. &T 

. B., 20 miles south of Sedalia. 
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The pair of horses recently purchased 
by President McKinley are dark bays, 
16% hands high, and weigh 1,256 pounds 
each. They were sired by the standard- 
bred, registered Morgan stallion, Bay 
Highland. The price is reported at $2,000. 

P. A. Imnic: of Camp Point, Ill, has 
shipped to the. Chicago market during 
the past year over 1,000 head of trotting 
bred ccach horses, a greater number of 
this type of bcrse than was ever shipped 
to any market in America in the same 
length of time by one man. Mr. Immel 
draws his supplies from western Illinois, 
eastern and northern Missouri, Iowa and 
Nebraska. — 

A deal has been closed whereby T. H. 
Griffin of Detroit, gained a five years’ 
lease on the Oakley race course, Cincin- 
nati, and in the future the track will be 
devoted to trotting races. At the next 
meeting of the stewards of the grand cir- 
cuit an application will be filed by the 
Oakley people for admittance. The first 
meeting will be held on July 4. At this 
meeting between $35,000 and $40,000 will be 
given away in stakes. 


W. R. Hadfield and Joseph Chambers 
of Aleghany, Pa., have leased Mans- 
field, a farm of 125 acres, adjoining Ash- 
land, near Lexington, Ky., and will have 
at the head of the stud Oratorio, 2:13, and 
a bana of 30 brood mares and 50 young- 
sters. Oratorio is the sire of Alice Mapes, 
2:14%, pacing, as a two-year-old, and an 
authenticated trial of 2:09%%. He also sired 
Gordon Prince, a $4,000 yearling. Two 
years ago Oratorio was bought for $1,800 
by his present owners and is now valued 
at $30,000. 

On account of the work of horse thieves 
in the southern part of St. Clair County, 
Ill, for some time past, the farmers of 
that section have concluded to organize. 
The new society is known as the Cahokia 
Anti-Horse Thief Association. The offi- 
cers are: Joseph Ettienne, president; E. 
B. Ogle, secretary; Alonzo Ferry, Jos. 
Klaus, Fred Werner, Chas. Ebersohl, 
John Schwartz, Fred Hahn, special con- 
stables. The society will have men at all 
the points where it is likely that horse 
thieves would attempt to drive the horses 
and in this way make arrests which could 
not be done without thorough organiza- 
tion. From a central office the officers of 
the new club will send out messengers 
when they receive notice that an animal 
has been stolen, and the men at the points 
of exit will then set to work to catch the 
thieves. 

The leading horse market of the West 
so far at least as numbers are concerned, 
is at National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Ill. During the first ten months of last 
year 117,300 horses and mules were sold at 
that point. These figures break all records 
for horses sold at one point in the United 
States during the length of time named. 
Kansas City reports the receipt of 84,326 
horses and mules during the same period, 
and Chicago, 89,155 head. Buffalo’s re- 


ceipts so far this year reach 59,000; St.. 


Paul, 2,971; Sioux City, 27,269; and S8t. 
Joseph, Mo., 10,798 head. These figures 
show the East St. Louis or National Stock 
Yards business in horses and mules to be 
very much greater than that held by any 
other market point in the country, and 
Kansas City, with practically only 6,000 
head fewer than Chicago, is making a 
great race for second place. 

It has been said that they trot in all 
shapes and sizes. It would be more near- 
ly truc to say they trot in spite of, not 
on account cf, their shapes and sizes, says 
the “Stock Farm.” While the rules of 
breeding as regards conformation that 
govern the thorcughbred cannot be ap- 
plied strictly to the trotter, it is undoubt- 
edly true that trotters with short backs, 
good hocks, short cannon bones, oblique 
shoulders and weil ribbed bodies, with 
quality as -vell us substance, can use to a 
greater advantage the instinct that nature 
endows them with, an¢ can put into use 
the desire to trot that must be in the 
brain of every raturai trotter. A well 
balanced trotter can operate with less 
effort than one that is improperly shaped. 
Many horses have the imstinct, yet lack 
the conformation, consequently cannot 
put in use that qua':ty. They would like 
to trot, they kuow how, but cannot 
through faulty structure. Long lines of 
trotting ancestors that could trot have 
intensified that instinct, yet through the 
ignorance of the Lreea@er, they are pos- 
sessed of a structure that thwarts the de- 
sire. Simply because very fast horses are 
frequently seen thai are in themselves 
wretched individuais does not prove that 
this is the ideal shape for a trotter. As 
has been said Lefore, they trot in spite of, 
not on account of, their shape. 

Our friend, 8S. W. Parlin of the ‘‘Horse 
Breeder,” never fails to get in a good 
word for the fast trotter or pacer that 
traces to thoroughbred ancestry. He has 
been having a controversy with a Mr. 
Mayberry, and goes back at him in this 
wise: Can you name a trotter that has 
ever shown better campaigning qualities 
than Goldsmith Maid (2:14), winner of 332 
heats in 2:30 or better, and whose second 
dam was a successful long distance run- 
ning race winner? What trotter was ever 
campaigned more successfully in the 
Grand Circuit than was Wedgewood (2:19) 
in 1880? and his dam was by the running 
bred Woodford. Can you find in all the 
Year Books any one three-year-old trot- 
ter out of all the thousands that have 
been raised from intensely trotting-bred 
dams that has ever shown such remark- 
able campaigning race winning qualities 
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as did Expressive (2:12) in 184, when she 
started in 18 races? The index in the Year 
Book shows brackets in all except one 
of them, and her dam was the thorough- 
bred Esther, by Express. Can you name 
another trotter by Mambrino King that 
showed such campaigning qualities as did 
Nightingale (2:08), the champion three- 
mile trotter of the world, and her dam 
was by Wood's Hambletonian, out of a 
running race mare? No daughter of 
Wood’s Hambletonian from a_ trotting 
bred dam ever produced so fast a trotter 
as Nightingale (2:08), to say nothing of 
her wonderful courage and remarkable 
endurance. These are only a few of the 
many such examplesthat might be named. 
Now in regard to prices. Can you name 
an intensely trotting-bred brood mare 
that ever sold for $15,000, the price that 
was paid for Alma Mater, when she was 
considerably past her prime, her dam 
being the thoroughbred Estella, and the 
dam of her own sire by thoroughbred 
Gano? Compare the pedigrees of the two- 
year-old Norcatur colt Show Me, that 
recently sold for $2,600 under the hammer, 
with that of Potential, lately sold for 
$900 at the Fasig Tipton sale, and judge 
for yourself whether ‘‘the fresh infusion” 
ones bring less money than the intensely 
trotting bred ones. 


Have your colts looked to as soon as 
two years old, says C. W. Brodhead, and 
see that as soon as they begin to shed 
their nippers in front, if they do not come 
out themselves as they should, and are 
crowding the new teeth out of place, have 
them pulled, as this will save lots of 
cribbing horses later on; also have the 
molars examined when they are beginning 
to shed them, as the new ones crowd 
them against the cheek or tongue, caus- 
ing sores on both, and painful mastica- 
tion is the result. This branch of veter- 
inary science has been sadly neglected 
in the rural districts, and two-thirds of 
the diseases of the horse arise from pain- 
ful mastication and result in indigestion, 
from the fact that the teeth become un- 
even, with sharp points wearing in de- 
cayed cavities, the outer edges become 
sharp and turn against the cheeks; the in- 
ner edges of the under teeth turning in 
and cutting the tongue, causing sores on 
cheek and tongue. This may be cured by 
properly operating on the teeth, as also 
the following—driving on one line, slough- 
ing at mouth, quidding, tossing of head, 
shying, scouring when driven, running at 
the eyes, gnawing the manger, periodical 
balking. 


Mrs. Gertrude McEwen, a young widow, 
who owns a large farm at White Hills, a 
suburb of Derby, Conn., and lives there 
with her mother, nearly forfeited her life 
a few nights ago to save her pet horse. 
She was awakened soon after midnight by 
the crackling of flames. Leaping from bed 
she saw her barn a mass of fire. Barefoot- 
ed and in her night dress, she rushed 
downstairs and out upon the frosty 
ground. A score of neighbors gathered, 
and there being no means at hand with 
which to fight the fire, they were stand- 
ing idly by, without making an effort to 
save the live stock known to be in the 
barn. Mrs. McEwen heard the piteous 
whinnying of her horse, and she begged 
the men to save her pet. Not one moved. 
Mrs. McEwen did not hesitate. She rushed 
through the smoke and into the stall of 
the horse. Seizing the terrified animal by 
the mane, she whirled it around, and both 
came plunging out together, enveloped in 
flames, which were quickly extinguished. 
Mrs. McEwen was taken into the house, 
and the severe burns which she had re- 
ceived on her hands, arms, feet and legs 
were dressed. Shamed by the woman’s 
example, the men went to work with a 
will to save the remainder of the live 
stock. All were got out except five cows. 
The barn was destroyed, the loss being 
$3,000. 


Frank Rockefeller, the millionaire 
brother to the Standard Oil magnate, has 
purchased a 150,000-acre ranch in Kiowa 
County, near Wichita, Kas., upon which 
he will raise and race horses. Mr. Rocke- 
feller proposes to buy colts and have them 
trained. He will also purchase several 
head that have already made records. It 
is reported that he is trying to buy the 
pacer John R. Gentry, 2:00%. Mr. Rocke- 
feller refused to tell what horses he was 
going to buy. He will have stables erect- 
ed'to cost nearly $100,000. He has employed 
several expert trainers. He will build a 
fine track on the ranch and have his 
Eastern friends who enjoy racing spend 
their idle time with him. He says his 
racing stock will in all probability be 
ready for the track next season. 

The above is going the rounds of the 
horse papers, but the RURAL WORLD 
fears it is not well founded, so far as 
going so extensively into the horse busi- 
ness. It is true, Mr. Rockefeller is a 
lover of the trotting horse, owns and for 
many years has owned, some most excel- 
lent ones, but in a recent interview we 
had with him, he impressed us with the 
views that he was going more extensively 
into the cattle business than the horse 
breeding industry. He is a great admirer 
of the Hereford breed of cattle, owns an 
excellent herd of these animals, and aims 
to own the best in the land. We hope 
he will connect with the breeding of Here- 
fords, the breeding of the highest classes 
of trotters, but we fear he will not go 
into it so extensively as some of our 
brethren of the press anticipate. 


Attention has been called to investiga- 
tions made by the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station which seemed to establish 
the fact that millet hay is not good for 
horses, even if cut before the seed is ripe. 
The hay may develop what is termed 
“millet disease,”’ which assumes a rheu- 
matic character, and has a pronounced 
effect on the kidneys. The findings of the 
North Dakota station undoubtedly justify 
care in feeding millet to horses, in that 
latitude, at least, but it is still a question 
whether millet hay has such an effect 
generally. It has been fed further south 
and east to all kinds of stock for many 
years and without apparent ill effect. 
That is, if cut while in bloom, which 
should be the rule if hay in its best. condi- 
tion is desired. 

It will have to be admitted that experi- 
ment stations pay but little attention to 


horses. Stations records are full of ex-. 


periments in feeding for the production of 
beef and milk, or pork—lean and fat,—ot 
mutton and wool, of fowl’s eggs and meat, 
but there is practically nothing about 
feeding for the development of muscle 
and vigor in the horse. Occasionally 
something about horse feeding is seen in 
station reports, but usually it is quota- 
tions from foreign methods or demonstra- 
tions. Original research along this line 
is nearly an unkndwn quantity among our 
experimenters. It is not only the feeding, 
but the breeding of horses that more 
should be known about by farmers gener- 
ally, and that kind of instruction should 
come from experiment stations. 











Snap shot at Norman J. Colman returning to camp on his recent hunt, on horse- 


back, with a big buck behind him. 








Mr. H. D. Ayres of Breckenridge, Mo., 
purchased in Kentucky a little over a year 
ago the fine stallion Velocidad, which he 
exhibited at his sale last fall, where his 
fine action attracted great admiration. 
His get in Kentucky are very fine actors, 
and are commanding fancy prices. The 
Kentucky “Stock Farm” says: 

On Thursday of last week C. C. Har- 
ris sold to Murray Howe of Chicago the 
handsome bay high-acting gelding Gen- 
eral Blair, by Velocidad, dam Blackwood 
Belle, by Blackwood, Jr. This is one of 
the finest looking horses in this section, 
and as a high-acting road horse is per- 
fection. He is fully 16 hands high, one 
of the handsomest horses in his class that 
has ever been seen in many a day. The 
price received for him was $2,500, the 
highest price ever paid for a high-acting 
gelding in this state. 


The “Horse Review’’ says: While in 
Kentucky I purchased of C. C. Harris, for 
a friend, the show horse, Gen. Blair, a 
six-year-old gelding, by Velocidad, out of 
Blackwood Belle, dam of Conguazia, 
2:18%, and Ildico, 2:19%. This gelding is a 
blood bay, 16 hands high, with four white 
pasterns and a star. He is a dress parade 
horse with three hinges in his neck and 
caw step higher than a tree. All the ex- 
perts consider him one of the best horses 
of his kind ever owned south of the river, 
and he cost as much as a good trotter. 
Dr. Phelps trained him to trot all sum- 
mer, and he stepped a mile in about 2:36, 
but had so much action that he was not 
considered a good prospect for the track. 
During the three weeks that Harris 
schooled him as an actor he improved 
every day, and if he lives and stays 
sound he will make his mark on the tan 
bark. 





SAYWA, 12726. 





Atterbury Brothers at Madison, Mo., 


while they have made no pretension as | 
j wate (Sallie Clinker, 2:13) dam of Quota, 


breeders of trotters, have bred some good 
ones, nevertheless. The most sensational 
trotter of the past year was bred by them, 
viz., Sagwa, 2:13%, who easily won his 
race at a New England meeting, making 
that time, and he had much more speed, 
but was not required to show it. In pre- 
paring for a race at a later meeting he 
met with an accident, from which it is 
said he has entirely recovered, so we may 
expect to hear of much faster time. He 
had shown a mile in 2:11 the day the ac- 
cident occurred. Messrs. Atterbury sold 
this gelding for $1,500, but not long after- 
wards he was sold at public auction for 
$7,100 to Thomas Lawson. The Messrs. 
Atterbury own both his sire and the sire 
of his dam. His sire is Saywa 12726, son 
of Onward. His dam is Abby Westwood, 
by Westwood 2363, the sire of Valentine, 
2:20, etc., by Blackwood 74, and he was by 
Alexander’s Norman. The dam of West- 
wood was Favorite, 2:35% (also the dam 
of Favorite Wilkes, 2:25%; Bourbon 
Wilkes, etc.), by Alexander’s Abdallah 15, 
Abby Westwood, the dam of Saywa, was 
Sunflower, also by Alexander's Abdallah. 
Here is a doubling up of that potent blood 
in the dam of Saywa, which when united 
with the royal trotting blood of Onward, 
does much to account for the great speed 
of Sagwa. 

But we must not stop here when looking 
to the breeding of this noted gelding. Let 
us look at the dam’s side of the house, 
She was by Benjamin’s Whirlwind, sired 
by Whirlwind 2359, record 2:30%, and the 
sire of Barkis, 2:254%4; Lady Mac, 2:23, etc. 
The dam of Benjamin’s Whirlwind was 
Arabian Maid, by Vermont Morgan, sec- 
and dam by Zilcadia, a stallion imported 
from Arabia; third dam by imported Bare- 
foot. Arabian Maid is full sister to Dor- 
sey’s Golddust 150—the founder of the 
Golddust family of horses. Benjamin’s 
Whirlwind is one of the finest looking 
horses we have ever seen. Notwithstand- 
ing the large amount of trotting blood in 
him, no saddle horse can beat him in 
form and style. Indeed, his get take 
naturally to all the saddle gaits. His colts 
inherit his faultless form. Of the two 
stallions owned by the Messrs. Atterbury, 
he is the most stylish. Saywa, however, 
is a highly formed stallion, strongly 
made at every point. In his colthood he 
got hurt in one hind leg and has never 
been driven, but with his excellent breed- 
ing, if bred tostandard bred trotting mares, 
which he has not yet had, he should be- 
come a renowned sire. Heis nowthe sire of 
Sagwa, 2:13%, and Griggs Boy, 2:17\%. 
Sagwa’s speed was developed in only a 
few months’ training by W. R. Carter of 
Mexico, Mo. Mr. Carter is one of the 
most careful as well as skillful trainers 
in the country. He does not kill more trot- 
ting horses than he makes, as many train- 
ers do, but uses good judgment in the 
development of speed. If he sees that his 
horse has speed, he is going to hold on to 
it, and develop it by degrees, and not 
overdo it, as many do, by killing the goose 
that will lay the golden egg. In no pro- 
fession is more good judgment required 
than in the trainer’s profession. If all 
the good horses that have been spoiled by 
bad trainers could be counted, they would 
run up to tens of thousands. 
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L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our friend, 8. 
F. Schurman, who went to Texas several 
years ago with Preceptor, son of Nut- 
wood, says the horse made a satisfactory 
season in 1900, with better prospects for 
1901. 

Mr. Schurman has a brood mare by Pre- 
ceptor, dam by Hambletonian Muncie, said 
to be by Hambletonian Tranby. She has a 
weanling by Palisade, 2:29%, 26737, by Al- 
cantara 729, dam Elise (grand dam of 
Yaqui, by Messenger Duroc, and out of 
Green Mountain Maid. The record of 
Palisade was made at Dallas, Texas, July 
5th, 1897. This little miss should be valu- 
able, and she and her mother ought to be 
registered before fees double up on both. 

Another Texas breeder is C. R. Payne 
of Taylor, owner of Courier Hal, 2:21, 
brother to Major Brown, owned by Ivan 
Link of The Link Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo., by Brown Hal, first dam Mandina, by 
Bay Tom, Jr., second dam Maud, by Pat 
Malone, third dam the dam of Duplex, 
2:174. Courier Hal 0649, made his record 
at Dallas, Texas, October 15th, 1898. Mr. 
Payne has two colts by Courier Hal, 2:21, 
dams by Chestnut Hal, 2:44%. He has 
older colts out of these Chestnut Hal 
mares by Anteros, by Anticonrad, son of 
Conrad, and by a son of Princeton and 
a son of Lord Russell. All he says are 
trotters. While his youngsters by Courier 
Hal are all pacers. This will beat all the 
thoroughbred blood that has been added 
since Gov. Stanford first took Electioneer 
to California. 

The “American Horse Breeder’’ comes 
to hand with the first list of dams of 
standard speed I have yet seen 
published. None of the Christmas num- 
bers have undertaken this list for 1900, It 
gives Nutwood seven new dams and 
places him eight in advance of Blue Bull, 
who still holds second place, Blue Bull 





and George Wilkes each adding six. 
Clinker, the Missouri pacer, is credited 


2:16%; Roxie and Amy Lee, by Bay Star, 
son of Daniel Lambert. Both appear as 
the dams of new performers by Norcatur. 
Dom Pedro, the old Blanchard horse of 
Marshall, Mo., appears as the dam of 
Belle Proctor p., 2:24%. 

Joe Thorndale, 2:30, sire of Redmon C., 
2:30, is credited with siring Katie Wann, 
dam of Sly Medium, 2:20. White Journal- 
ist furnishes two of the dams of Norca- 
tur’s list. 

Bessie, 2:26%, by Marmaduke (Todhunt- 
er’s Mambrino), is given as the dam of 
Belle of Waterbury (p.), 2:20%. Osman 
sired Doll, dam of Cuddie D., 2:29%. Prod- 
igal, by Onward, sired Mishap, dam of 
Kono (p.), 2:244%4. The dead Revenue sired 
Fortune Hunter, 2:24%, and Revel Kane, 
2:27%. 

Sea Foam sired Cricket S., dam of Crito, 
2:18%. Crito, bred in Kansas, comes from 
Missouri parentage on both sides. Such a 
table at this time is very handy coming 
so much in advance of the Year Book. 

I have a letter from the Registrar, say- 
ing that Sallie West, dam of Red Bells, 
2:24%, and Blonda Redwood, 2:11, and 
Pansy Blossom, dam of Topsy Redmon, 
2:24%, and Prince Redmon, 2:21%, would 
appear in the forthcoming volume. They 
were omitted from the last. 

One kick in a horse paper because the 
horse is not appreciated among his neigh- 
bors is not enough to keep a horse before 
the people the year through, and I omit- 
ted from Missouri Wilkes’ sires that good 
son of Alcyone, Whitefoot, sire of White 
Sign, 2:18, and White’ Hose, 2:08%. It re- 
quires eternal vigilance to keep before the 
people all the time, and a horse may drop 
clear out of mind and out of sight if only 
nothing is said about him. ‘Columbus’ 
in ‘Western Horseman’ locates Blue 
Buck. He says: “Gumbo Flats is deeply 
stirred by a controversy as to whether 
Bascomb’s Blue Buck stallion is stand- 
ard or not, and if -not, why is he not 
worth as much as a stock horse as though 
a number was tacked to his stallion 
card.”’ 

The Kahoka “Courier” says: ‘The trot- 
ting horse, Dr. Buckner, 2:29%, foaled the 
property of George W. Miller of this city 
and trained by him and sold to W. P. 
Hall of Lancaster for $300, changed hands 
a few days ago at the big New York sale 
for $2,300. The present owner is Harry 
Darlington of Pittsburg, Pa.’’ Doctor 
Buckner was sired by Kahoka Boy, son of 
Konantz, by Lyle Wilkes. The dams of 
both Kahoka Boy and Doctor Buckner 
were out of Topsy Goutez, by Colman’s 
Abdallah, Jr., 5720, and both carried the 
blood of Alexander’s Abdallah through 
other sources. Dr. Buckner was started 
at Kahoka in 2:50 and 3:00 classes, win- 
ning both and trotting three of the six 
heats in standard time. The Year Book 
‘gives him as a bay gelding. This is the 
second Missouri bred gelding to sell at 
Madison Square Garden for a long price. 
Cold Wave, by Merchant 599, bred by a 
poor Campbellite minister, near Lexing- 
ton, Mo., brought over $4,000. I saw this 
fellow trot in 2:27 as a three-year-old, 
but it was his size, color and general 
make-up that brought the fancy figures. 
Some of the Eastern buyers should catch 
on after we have furnished a few like 
Cold Wave, Doctor Buckner and the 
Charles Reade mare, bred by Dr. McAl- 
lister of Columbia, that Missouri is breed- 
ing what the market wants. Either in 
extreme speed, as in Gyp Walnut, 2:08%; 
White Hose, 2:08%; Gentry’s Treasure, 
2:10, or in the slower and more stylish 
class, where Ruth, by Charles Reade; Cola 
Wave, by Merchant, and Dr. Buckner, 
by Kahoka Boy, command four figures. 
No section of the country has a monopoly 
of this class of breeding. The older sec- 
tions have been raked from A to Izard to 
find suitable animals sary fill the sale ring 
with ° lass and yet Central 
Missouri that can oe does furnish M4 
very best, is only visited occasion 


No horse anywhere has a better right 
to sire high-priced colts than Dr. Rob- 
inson’s horse by Princeps, dam by George 
Wilkes. They are good colors, good size, 
good heads, and Sam Mentzer of Green 
Ridge, who has tried them, says, “good 
sellers.”" Another breeder at Green Ridge 
for nearly 20 years has made a specialty 
of breeding the Morgan horse pure. 
Thomas Lafon at Columbia has Charles 
Reade. From high-class mares he should 
get style and horses of good roadster 
quality, and from mares by Rockaway or 
strongly bred developed Hambletonians, 
he should get speed. Columbia ought to 
furnish some high priced horses. Fortune 
Hunter, 2:24%, owned at Marshall, Mo., 
ought to bring more on the block at Mad- 
ison Square Garden than either Cold Wave 
or Doctor Buckner, and yet probably a 
buyer could purchase so he could make 
several hundred per cent on the invest- 
ment. 

Iowa buyers sometimes drop down and 
buy a stallion in Missouri to make an 
English “what is it’ out of them. Noble 
C., Trumpeter, Reubenstein and several 
that I know of have gone to market that 
way. Missouri is the place to come to if 
you are looking for good things that have 
not, got to the top of the market value. 


Mr. H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir: I had a 
mare in my care belonging to Mr. H. H. 
Orendorff of Canton, Ill. She had an 
extremely bad Fistula. We tried a pro- 
fessional veterinary from Peoria, IIl., one 
claiming to be an expert in such cases, 
but he failed to cure her. A veterinary 
in Canton said she could not be cured. 
I am glad to say that Hamer’s Sure Cure 
was used, and to my great surprise, cured 
her easily. I sold her to a horse buyer 
for a good price. You can always rely 
on me recommending a medicine like that. 
Ipava, Ill. DANIEL RICHCREEK. 


“NEWTON'S HEAVE, COUGH, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Cure” acts direct- 
ly upon the respirative and digestive or- 
gans, keeps the horse in good condition 
and wards off many prevalent diseases. 
Safe for colts or mare in foal. See ad- 
vertisement this page. 











Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








‘UMBILICAL HERNIA.—I have bought 
a mare about eight years old, and under 
her stomach, about middle way, is a knot 
that contains some soft substance, about 
the size of a goose’s egg. At times it 
expands back towards her flanks, cover- 
ing her whole stomach from side to side, 
and is very hard and remains so for a day 
or so, She then seems to be very stupid 
and stiff. It goes back and from that 
same knot. Then she seems to be better, 
eats hearty at all times. Her right eye 
runs white substance all the time, and 
seems to be gradually losing its sight. 
Please inform me what is the trouble and 
if there is any cure for it. 
TOM McALLISTER. 

Hinds Co., Miss. 

If we interpret your description rightly, 
would say your mare has, from ident 
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CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188066, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
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cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
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thrown out a hernia or ruptured herself 
at the navel. When the swelling subsides 
and you find any protrusion, push it 
back and up through the opening into 
the abdominal wall. If this diagnosis is 
correct apply a blister to the parts com- 
posed of powdered Spanish flies, two 
drams; lard, two ounces; thoroughly mix 
the two. Then with the hand rub the 
blister in all over and around the pro- 
trusion. In connection with this medicine 
a wide bandage placed over the parts 
and all around the body is an advantage. 
The bandaging must be kept up for at 
least two months. The blister is in- 
tended to cause a plastic infiltration to 
take place, which will in time unite the 
breach, In some few cases an operation is 
necessary to effect a cure. 





SICK HOGS.—Our hogs nave taken sick 

and are dying of some disease not gen- 
erally understood hereabouts, and if you 
or any of the subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD can help us, we would like the 
benefit of your experience. In regard to 
the symptoms, I would say that they do 
not all act or die alike; some refuse food 
and waste suddenly away until they “are 
unable to stand up, while the skin be- 
comes purple and comes off in patches if 
rubbed. They have an offensive smell 
and are affected with scours. Others 
seemingly eat enough, but they are rest- 
less, and in the end they choke slowly to 
death, sometimes wandering about gasp- 
ing for 12 or 15 hours. They have clean, 
dry and spacious quarters and a slop com- 
posed of oats, shorts and pure water. No 
corn has been fed since they were taken 
sick, T. W. MOORE. 
Saline Co., Neb. 
The skin coming off in patches and 
purple in color is common when hogs are 
infected with tape worms. Years ago 
when hogs were similarly affected the 
meat was called ‘“‘measly pork.’”’ In cases 
like this, however, we must know more 
about the kind of worms before a remedy 
can be prescribed. If you will hold a 
post mortem on a few of those that , die 
then describe the size, length, color and 
shape, it may be possible to help you. Ex- 
amine closely, for some worms are as 
thin as threads, while others are quite 
large. Describe also the condition of the 
lungs, heart, liver, spleen (melt), kidneys, 
stomach and intestines, 





MANAGEMENT OF FOALS. 





The universal industrial prosperity 
which characterizes the closing of the 
nineteenth century received its greatest 
impetus and support from agricultural 
sources. Bouteous harvests, enormous 
production of live stock, with uniformly 
high and steady prices are conspicuous 
causes of the present industrial activity. 
The horse is as fundamental a factor in 
the nation’s aggrandizement as steam or 
electric motor power. The horse is a 
leading element of advanced civilization, 
and the nations that are the most en- 
lightened are the most dependent upon 
the horse. In Europe and America the 
horse is the great utility animal and 


exhibitions. The horse show has become 
a@ function of the leaders of fashion and 
the equine holds a stronger place to-day 
for pleasure use than ever before in the 
history of outdoor sports. As a racing 
machine, the horse is tne sport and pas- 
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evidence on the boulevards and speedways 
of metropolitan cities. Wealthy fanciers 
were never more devoted to fine horses 
and the best specimens now command the 
—— prices in the history of the in- 


The colt is a miniature object lesson 
of the horse that is to be. If royally 
bred it will be a true prototype of its 
imperial ancestors. If its ancestral in- 
heritance is of the superlative quality 
which produces show animals, the 
you er is deserving special attention, 
for if properly matured it will enrich the 
b er. To succeed in raising fine horses 
the breeder must be in love with the ani- 
mal kingdom and give the colt more than 
a passing thought. The intelligent farm- 
er who is breeding for the market has 
been careful to select good brood mares 
and mate them to the best sires. The 
season has arrived when the colt is to be 
weaned and go into winter quarters. The 
juvenile equine should be halter broken 
and tied in the stall adjoining the one 
occupied by its dam. If possible, the foal 
and dam should be tied so that they can 
get their heads together. The youngster 
will not then get lonesome, and if allowed 
to nurse the mare twice a day for a week, 
_— easily get weaned. The dam should 
be put on dry feed and milked partially 
dry before allowing the foal to suckle. 
In one week the mare will go dry, and 
the colt, if he has a proper diet of oats 
and hay, will be practically weaned. 
Fine horses, like prime beef cattle, are 
the result of methodical selections in 
breeding and good care and generous ra- 
tions. The flinty bone, sinewy tendons 
and symmetrically muscular development 
come from having plenty of B raged food 
in the early stages of life. The farmers 
feed their grain to cattle and hogs and 
derive an extra prefit over marketing it 
at the elevators, and the best hay and 
grain fed to a good colt will give the 
breeder better returns than when fed to 
It is impossible to 
high-priced animal that so- 
ciety admires in the show ring without 
generous treatment when young. The 
stunted colt will never develop into the 
high-priced animal which commands the 
top prices of the market. With wealth 

rapidly increasing has come the larger 
and more urgent demand for fine horses 
and the breeder who supplies the market 
is handsomely compensated by the extra- 
ordinary prices which now prevail. The 
young colt should not only have a gener- 
ous diet of good hay, oats, bran and oil 
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Absorbine, Jr, 


A patient writes: He ~ #% 
was thrown from his bi- 
cycle, hse mee J his 
knee. Within a few hours the pain was 
so bad he could not use the limb. He ap- 
pe ABSORBINE, JR. The next day 
e rode 42 miles without a sign of soreness. 
This unequalled Liniment costs only 
$1.00 per bottie by mail. 
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FOR SALE 


Black Jacks Kent and T breed, 2 
tos res old, 1434 to 16 hands high 
JOHNSON, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 


Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
55 miles south of St. Louis. 

RE 
ENGLISH#Er blooded and extra 


fine stock. rn orders solicited. 
L. K, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 


ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 


A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 
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Home Cirele. 








DON’T DEEPEN THE WRINKLES. 





Is father’s eyesight growing dim, 
His form a little lower? 
Is mother’s hair a little gray, 
Her step a little slower? 
Is life’s hill growing hard to climb? 
Make not their pathway steeper, 
Smooth out the furrows on their brows, 
Oh, do not make them deeper. 


There’s nothing makes a face so young 
As joy, youth's fairest token, 
And nothing makes a face grow old 
Like hearts that have been broken. 
Take heed lest deeds of thine should make 
Thy mother be a weeper; 
Stamp peace upon a father’s brow, 
Don’t make the wrinkles deeper. 


In doubtful pathways do not go, 
Be tempted not to wander; 

Grieve not the hearts that love you 50, 
But make their love grow fonder. 

Much have thy parents borne for thee, 
Be now their tender keeper, 

And iet them Jean upon thy love, 
Don’t make the wrinkles deeper. 


Be lavish with thy loving deeds, 
Be patient, true and tender, 
And make the path that ageward leads, 
Aglow with earthly splendor. 
Some day thy dear ones, stricken low, 
Must yield to Death, the reaper, 
And you will then be glad to know 
You made no wrinkles deeper. 


——— 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THEN AND NOW. 





Someway it jars on my soula bit to hear 
people ridicule the years gone by. The 
nineteenth century was a good century 
from first to last, and the old days were 
as necessary as the new. 

I remember the time of the ox teams 
and the old heavy lumbering wagons and 
carts, and these—to me—were good days, 
full of helpfulness, hopefulness and cheer. 
We had time to think then;.now we have 
intuitions. The automobile may be better 
for these days than the ox or horse, but 
the patient toil of the ox and the horse, 
made the automobile possible. We do not 
move in dignified, sober ways in these 
times, but we run, rush, push and forever 
strive to either lead or be near the front 
of the procession. We do not have time 
to help each other, hardly to give each 
other a kindly thought. The mortal re- 
mains of our dear friend arecarried to the 
cemetery in a glittering hearse, with 
horses almost on arun. The man to-day 
who falls a foot behind in the race for 
place can never recover the lost ground, 
and, what is worse, nobody cares for his 
pitiful endeavors when he tries so hard 
to succeed and finally fails. 

The age of electricity is here, we must 
go at lightning speed, there is no time or 
place for sentiment. 

And yet—mark well, and yet—we have 
all eternity before us. The great Master 
never hurries; there is the seed time and 
the harvest, just as of old, the sun does 
not hurry, the moon is the same, the stars 
are eternal, and placidly indifferent to the 
bustling ways of the small creatures who 
inhabit this ball. What signifies all this 
haste? Is our time growing short that we 
must so rush to get our tasks done quick- 
ly? Is the earth whirling faster in its 
orbit, and are we trying to catch step with 
its rapidity? What ails us that we must 
see all, know all, and be all in the little 
moment we have to stay here, when ¢ter- 
nity, fathomless, illimitable eternity, is 
as surely ours as are the few years allot- 
ted to us in this world? 

How well I remember the old times; how 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE FARMER'S ATTIRE. 





Nancy’s ideas about the farmer’s clean- 
ing up and dressing to go to town are my 
sentiments exactly. How I would like to 
shake hands with her, if she were not so 
far on the other side of our great circle 
and so many between us. What woman 
can feel very proud riding to town and 
going among her friends, or entering 
elegant stores with a dirty, unkempt man, 
the soil of field and barns and marks of 
his occupation among the stock clinging 
to his attire? The contrast is certainly 
most vivid between him and the men he 
comes in contact with in city and town. 
He did not appear so when he went for a 
ride with his sweetheart before their mar- 
riage. He knew such a course would not 
win her love and respect. If the love and 
respect are worth winning they ought to be 
worth keeping. 

True, we know clothes do not make the 
man, but they do very much improve his 
looks. Those he meets may know, too, 
that he can afford to wear better, if he 
wants to; so much the more reason that 
he should dress properly when appearing 
before others. Such knowledge does not in 
the least lessen the humiliation felt by his 
wife and family at the glances of disgust 
directed towards him when he appears in 
his dirty, dingy attire. We have often 
thought if ‘“‘cleanliness were next to Cod- 
liness,”” sometimes the town peop!e must 
think many farmers were a vcry long 
way from it. Our theory is to always 
try to be so appropriately dressed that we 
need not attract undue attention, or cause 
comment, nor have contrasts made re- 
garding us. We feel confident all the 
farm wives are glad to keep some clothes 
clean and ready for the husbands to wear 
when going to town. They can be clean 
and tidy even if their clothes are mended. 
To do that it is not necessary to be ex- 


travagant or to run in debt. 
MELL MINTURN. 


Hazel Hill Farm, lowa. 
WHAT A GIRL THINKS OF US. 





O, how lovely the day is! But it is cold 
and clear, and the waves are rolling in 
on the shore and making music as sweet 
as a lover’s song in tne evening in the 
moonlight. 

I like to read the Home Circle .letters— 
as mother is an old member. I think the 
“Advice to Girls’ is good. I am only a 
girl, so 1 enjoy all the advice I can get. 
I think Mrs. Mary Anderson writes such 
good letters. ‘‘A Ramble,’’ by Mrs. A. 
Po, I think, is just splendid. I hope she 
will come again. 

I had a nice sail in a small boat about 
29 feet long, out on the large lake. The 
waves were so high I got quite frightened, 
but my friend said there was no danger. 
But up and down the “‘swells’’ the boat 
moved like a duck. 

Well, I hope you all had a ‘Merry 
Christmas” and a ‘“‘Happy New Year.”’ I 
did. GERTRUDE CARPENTER. 
Whatcom Co., Wash. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AN EMERGENCY BOX. 





Though some farm homescan say Hello! 
Central! and quickly ‘‘phone’’ the doctor, 
if the boy meets with some serious mishap 
at the woodpile, or the little darling gets 
severely burned or an accident befalls the 
head of the household that needs skilled 
medical treatment, yet many miles may 
intervene between the physician’s home 
and that of the farmer, and “Old Dob- 
bin’s” best trot is the maximum rate of 
speed we can expect, be the case ever so 
urgent. Then, too, many farm homes 
haven't telephone connection with the doc- 
tor’s office, hence the great need of a box 
prepared for such times of exigency, and 
the added care of seeing that it is replen- 


little we knew—comparatively—and how |ished when supplies become exhausted. 


content in our ignorance, how content and 
how kindly.Was a neighbor sick, the whole 
community was alert and anxious to help 
him. Weary night vigils were nothing to 
complain about, the most menial services 
were rendered with reverential cheerful- 
ness. When Death called a human being 
from the community there was sorrow in 
the hearts of all who knew him. We have 
no time to be sorry now. A little child 
asked her papa—a man who was always 
too busy to sit a moment and chat with 
his family after a meal—this pertinent 
question: “Papa, if mamma should get 
sick and die, would you have time to go to 
the funeral?’ Pathetic question of in- 
nocence, how could it be answered? 

In the old days when a house or barn 
was to be raised, all the neighbors turned 
out to help. If the gooc wife had a quilt 
in the frames, the women of the com- 
munity dropped in with their big steel 
thimbles on their big strong fingers, ready 
to assist. 

In these days if the rich are sick they 
hire a trained nurse, if the poor become 
ill they are bundled off to the hospital, or 
poor house. When people die we are 
shocked and discuss the barbarity of fun- 
erals. This is a good age, but it is terribly 
rapid, and it tires an old-fashioned soul 
merely to think of the rushing in of mo- 
mentous events. I suppose that soon we 
shall stand in our doors and whisper our 
thoughts out across the waste to those 
who live thousands of miles away, and 
I suspect that even now—hidden away in 
some infernal laboratory—there is a man 
studying how to diagnose our unspoken 
ideas, and to photograph our souls. Per- 
haps this century will so illuminate the 
intellect of mankind that each shall see 
his neighbor’s thought and thus know 
whether or not words are ideas, or merely 
sounds. 

Let who can flout the dear old days, as 
for me I am afraid of this wild turmoil 
of life, this riotous revel of the later 
years, and look back with a feeling of 
regret to the ox cart and kindly old citizen 
who had time to live, and time to die. The 
command of the Creator is: “Be still, and 
know that I am God.” In these days we 
are never still and someway do not seem 
to wish to know anything about God. 

MAY MYRTLE. 


Written ioe the RURAL WORLD. 
EMEDY FOR BURNS. 








I noticed in a recent issue of your pa- 
per several different remedies for burns, 
but here is one I have never seen in print, 
and to my knowledge, is best of all. It is 
soothing, while at the same time it is 
sure to cure. If the burn is a bad one, 
it may require 24 hours to do the work. 
Remove the top soil, and of the clay be- 
neath mix a mortar the proper consistency 
for a poultice. Place this mortar upon a 
thin white cloth and place the poultice on 
the burn with the cloth next to the injured 
part. If is is an infant that is burned and 
it seems restless, change the poultice in 
ten minutes; and in no case leave on 
longer than 15 minutes, even with an 
adult. Keep this treatment up until the 
burn becomes pale or bleaches and puck- 
ers. When it does this the fire is out and 
the burned part will heal in all Eo ag 
ity without a scar. P. V. B. COX. 
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Such remedies that can safely be handled 
by any father or mother save much suf- 
fering and expense of doctors’ bills; for 
the delay of waiting for the family doctor 
often causes a wound to become so swol- 
len and inflamed that it requires more and 
longer treatment. 

This box should contain pieces of soft, 
old muslin or linen perfectly clean, some 
strong muslin suitable for bandages; some 
pieces of mosquito-netting and oiled pa- 
per or, better still, oiled silk, to be used 
when applying poultices, and to prevent 
the patient’s clothing from becoming 
damp from the moist poultices, such 
dampness causing chill when the patient 
is in a weak condition; there should be a 
bottle of laudanum, one of alcohol, one of 
olive oil, one of witch hazel, a wide- 
mouthed bottle of powdered borax, a box 
of vaseline, a bottle of carbolic acid, a roll 
of medicated cotton, a supply of court 
plaster and a bottle of equal parts of lime 
water and linseed oil for burns. 

Some of the best physicians recommend 
for chest diseases bathing with olive 
oil. Take a double fold of cotton cloth, 
sufficiently large to surround the body 
completely and saturate this with warm 
olive oil. Over this draw a loose woollen 
shirt. Renew from time to time. We have 
used most effectively in our own family 
for temporary colds honey and carbolic 
acid, using 40 drops of the latter to one 
pound of pure, strained honey. 

Then every mother should study the sev- 
eral poisons and their antidotes. As an 
emetic, ground mustard mixed in warm 
water is always safe, so I suggest that 
ground mustard be put on the emergency 
list. 

If parents. will study harmless but ef- 
fectual remedies and keep them at hand, 
not only the members of the family will be 
saved prolonged suffering, but the dumb 
animals at the barn may not only be re- 
lieved from, but in many instances their 
loss prevented. Yet in all doubtful cases 
the skilled physician’s advice should be 
sought. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


TO KEEP SAUSAGE FRESH. 


To keep fresh beef, pork or sausage, all 
summer, prepare as for the table; fry 
very lightly, pack closely in glass, stone 
or tin fruit jars, cover with hot lard, seal 
and set away. When wanted for use, open 
the jar and set where the lard will melt, 
then take out as much meat as is needed, 
reseal the jar and set away again. This 
is much better than covering with lard in 
open jars, as the meat is almost sure to 
get strong in warm weather; and always 
does after a jar is opened if not used at 
once, but when sealed it keeps indefinitely. 

When pouring on the hot lard care must 
be taken not to break glass jars or to un- 
solder tin ones, and the lard should not 
be boiling. Those who have sealed fruit 
with cotton batting and know how ad- 
mirably it keeps, may perhaps prefer to 
use straight, open-mouthed, gallon stone 
jars for the meat, as they would be a 
little more convenient than smaller fruit 
jars. If covered first with a heavy paper, 
cut just to fit, then with two layers of 
cotton batting tied on securely, and over 
all a stout cloth or paper to prevent the 
cotton being torn, it will keep as well as 
when pereeny sealed, and meats thus 
treated will be as palatable late in the 
| summer as though freshly butchered. 





“SISTER'S BEST FELLER.” 





My sister’s “‘best feller” is ‘most six-foot- 
three, 
And handsome and strong as a feller can 
be; 
And Sis, she’s so little and slender and 
small, 
You never would think she could boss him 
at all; 
But, my jing! 
She don’t do a thing 
But make him jump round 
worked with a stitng; 
It just makes me ‘shamed of him some- 
times, you know, 
To think that he'll let a girl bully him so. 


like he 


He goes to walk with her and carries her 
muff 

And coats and umbrellas, and that kind 
of stuff; 


She loads him with things that must 
weigh 'most a ton; 
And, honest, he likes it, as if it was fun, 
And, oh, say! 
When they go to a play, 
He'll sit in the parlor and fidget away, 
And she won't come down till it’s quarter 
past eight, 
And then she'll scold him ’cause they get 
there so late. 


He spends heaps of money a buyin’ her 
things 
Like candy and flowers and presents and 
rings; 
But all he’s got for 'em 's a handkerchief 
case— 
A fussed-up concern made of ribbons and 
lace— 
But, my land! 
He thinks it’s just grand, 
‘Cause she made it, he says, ‘‘with her 


own little hand.” 

calls her an “angel’’—I heard him— 

and “‘saint,’’ 

And “‘beautifullest bein’ 
she ain't. 


He 


on earth;”’ but 


"Fore I go an errand for her any time 
I just make her coax me and give me a 
dime; 
But that great, big silly—why, honest and 
true!— 
He’d run forty miles if she wanted him to. 
Oh, gee-whiz! 
I tell you what ’t is! 
I just think it’s awful—those actions of 


his. 

I won't fall in love when I’m grown—no, 
sir-ree! 

My sister's “‘best feller’’ '’s a warnin’ to 
me! 


—Puck. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A Visit. 





Now, if my place in the Home Circle 
hasn't been given to a more worthy mem- 
ber, I will tell the members about my 
visit of four weeks in St. Louis and my 
trip to Sullivan, Mo., on the Frisco R. R., 
a very pleasant road on which to travel. 
Had a nice time? Of course I had. How 
could I help it when surrounded by so 
many dear friends and the ever watchful 
care of a loving nephew and niece, taking 
me every place they thought would give 
me pleasure. When at their home I was 
entertained by two of the nicest little 
boys any aunt ever had; they would read 
to me, play lovely music for my enjoy- 
ment, show me their drawings and paint- 
ings and entertain me with games. They 
appeared never to tire of making my visit 
a pleasant one. I never had a more en- 
joyable visit any place in my life. I wish 
every one could have two such boys as 
Tommy and Bobby Blakemore. 

I want to tell you of another visit I had 
while in St. Louis, as it certainly is one 
that. will live in memory as long as life 
lasts, it was so pleasant and full of real 
enjoyment. It was a Saturday night and 
Sunday spent with the editor and his fam- 
ily. In their mother I found one of the 
dearest, most companionable old ladies I 
ever had the pleasure of spending a day 
with. I thought what a blessing they 
have in their mother, making their home 
so happy with her presence. 

I have a great many dear friends in St. 
Louis, and every one tried how much 
pleasure each could crowd into my stay 
with them. Many of the younger families 
I have known all their lives, having been 
always a welcome visitor in their parental 
homes, some of whom have gone to the 
other Home ‘“‘Beyond the Gates,’’ where 
some day we will have a happy reunion. 
It is very pleasant to me to know I am 
beloved and that my visits are looked for- 
ward to with pleasure by these younger 
families, some of the heads of them hav- 
ing rested peacefully in my arms as babes. 
How often in life we do the very thing 
we are sure we will not do. When leav- 
ing home for St. Louis I felt as sure I 
would not go to Sullivan, as I now am 
that I did go. I was met at the depot by 
the husband of my old friend, the friend 
of my youth. He met me on the platform 
with open arms and a brotherly kiss. We 
were soon in his buggy fairly flying over 
that rough, rock road to “Rose Villa,” 
their lovely farm home. I will have to let 
you picture the scene for yourselves 
when I alighted or was lifted out of that 
buggy at the gate leading into my friend’s 
yard and lovingly clasped in Mary Schatt- 
ner’s arms, and almost carried into the 
house, where a sumptuous dinner was 
awaiting. Was I hungry? I think you 
would say I was if you had been there. 
Dinner over, the talk began. Mary is 
just as good a talker now as she was 50 
years ago. She has an excellent memory, 
and recalled many incidents of our youth- 
ful days—happy days—spent in Louisville, 
Ky. She recalled the days and dates of 
these events with the names of the par- 
ties connected with them, as if they had 
happened only yesterday. Thus were re- 
viewed many of the days of 50 years ago 
when we were girls. 

Her husband is an accomplished musi- 
cian and often spent the evening playing 
and singing for me. Thus passed the week 
delightfully, but all too quickly, and I 
felt I must return to my dear son and 
daughter-in-law, who thought ma was 
leaving them ioo long alone. So I bid 
“Rose Villa’ and its happy inmates good- 
by, with a”promise of a visit from them 
next summer, when we will talk it all 
over again. 

How I did wish the conductor on the 
Frisco R. R. would stop long enough for 
me to go fishing in the Meramec River, it 
looked so tempting. As we rushed by I 
saw some skiffs by the shore, and a skiff 
always starts my heart’s blood flowing a 
little faster. I want to get in and try 


the oars to see if I have forgotten how 
they should be handled. 
ROSA AUTUMN. 


Fayette Co., Ill. 
THE CENSUS OF 1900. 





A booklet giving the population of all 
cities of the United States of 25,000 and 
over according to the census of 1900, has 


just been issued by the passenger d 
Paul Rail 


obtained by your a ming wi 
two-cent stamp to pay postage, the 
General Passe er Ament of the ‘Chicago, 





— & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 


Poultry Yard. 


POULTRY HUMBUG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The writer of 
this prizes poultry as one of the best lines 
on the farm; he recognizes the profit in 
it when grown as a specialty; he keeps 
pure bred stock; he has good plain poultry 
houses; he has lectured on poultry before 
dozens of farmers’ institutes and breeders’ 
meetings, and he has written many col- 
umns on it without pay except in the con- 
sciousness that he was helping some be- 
ginners to start right. 

He writes this to protest against mis- 
leading claims made by some breeders of 
fancy stock, and by poultry papers of lim- 
ited circulation—except as samples—and of 
limited influence. 

Eggs from pure bred stock can be had 
from careful breeders at from $1 to $1.50 
per 15, and they are just as good for use 
in the farm poultry yard as those costing 
double and even three times as much. 

The farmer’s wife is seldom breeding 

poultry for the show room, and it makes 
little difference to her whether her fowls 
are “barred to the skin,” “five points to 
the comb,” “true to feather,” etc., or not; 











that she is after. Of course, the “show | 
breeders” cannot afford fo sell eggs from | 
caretully mated birds scoring from 94 to | 
96% points as cheap as can the one who is 
bieediang from pure, well-mated breeds 
thet have never passed under the trained 
cye of an expert judge, nor will his eggs 
hatch chickens that will sell for the frac- 
tion of a cent more or less per pound than 
will the others. 

Then there is the man who is always 
figuring out fabulous profits. In the cur- 
rent issue of an excellent farm journal 
we find the astounding news that at a cer- 
tain date in the year “hens of the heavier 
breeds will bring 60 cents to a dollar 
each.”’ I have written this party to say 
that I will furnish him 500 hens of the 
“heavier breeds’’ on that next date at 60 
cents each, freight paid to his station; 
he can sell them at the higher prices 
and make a nice profit, and as I can buy 
them for 35 cents each, I will also turn 
an honest penny, but I will never hear 
from him. 

In a recent issue of a “hen paper” I 
find a table giving weights of foods and 
cost of growing them to maturity; I find 
from this table that it costs 75 cents to 
grow a Brahma, Rock or Cochin, and 
only 40 cents to grow a Leghorn. As our 
fowls only average us about 30 cents each, 
little and big, the table proves that my 
wife has bankrupted me five times in four 
years, as she raises 300 chickens a year. 
As ours are Rocks, we will sell them off 
and get some breed that is cheaper to 
raise. But there is a ray of hope for us 
yet, for the table says in a foot note, 
“These results can only be attained by 
correct feeding and continual attention.” 
I guess ‘‘the cook” is not a “‘correct feed- 
er’ and that is the reason we have been 
able to figure a decent profit, as we have 
sold $116 worth in a year. Interested 
parties boomed the duck industry ‘until 
this noisy, greedy water fowl sold so 
cheap as to be far below the cost of pro- 
duction; now one seldom sees a duck on a 
farm. The Belgian hare is the present 
fad, and it will catch hundreds of people 
who want to get rich quick and with little 
labor. 

Stick to the poultry, give them com- 
fortable quarters, and good feed, buy a 
sitting or two of eggs each season from 
some responsible breeder who is willing to 
sell at a fair price; select your male 
breeders from these and you will find that 
poultry on the farm pays, even at huck- 
ster’s prices for stock and com. 
hio. 


re) D. L. 
POULTRY POINTERS. 
J. M. STONE, Hinton, Mo., writes: I 


have sold all my B. P. Rocks, please drop 
them out of my advertisement. Your pa- 
per is bringing a great many inquiries 
and a reasonable amount of sales. Am 
expecting a big trade this month and 
next, especially in M. B. turkeys. I have 
40 toms and 20 hens, as fine and large as 
ever roved the fields of Boone Co. 

. A. HEYL’S WINNINGS.—The 
Washington, Illinois, raiser of fancy 
poultry, Mr. Geo. A. Heyl, walked off 
with more than his share of premiums at 
the Peoria Fancier’s Association meeting 
last week. Mr. Heyl had 88 entries and 
won 71 prizes. He won first premium on 
the largest and best display. There were 
over 1,200 entries at the Peoria meeting, 
and this is surely a good showing. 

Mr. Heyl’s advertisement will be found 
on this page. 

EGG AND POULTRY FIGURES.—A 
well-known member of the Produce Ex- 
change, who is something of a statistician, 
was talking about the production of eggs 
yesterday morning. “It has been esti- 
mated,” he said, “‘that there are about 
350,000,000 chickens in the United States. 
During the year 190 they produced 
approximately 14,000,000,000 eggs, which 
represent in the neighborhood of $125,000,- 
000. That seems a lot of money, but just 
wait a minute.’’ He figured on a slip of 
paper with a pencil. ‘The living value of 
hens at 30 cents apiece,” he continued, 
“is not far from $100,000,000, besides which 
about $130,000,000 worth of poultry is eaten 
in this country in the course of a year. So 
you can see, the hen, while an humble 
mee i quite a figure in the financial 
wor 


The attention of our readers is directed 
to the advertisement of the Rurr_ In- 
cubator, which appears in this issue. This 
incubator has been in successful operation 
in a limited field for a number of years. 
The owner of the patents covering its 
construction not having the capital to 
manipulate it extensively. All this time, 
however, the owner has been improving 
and perfecting his incubator until he has 
the most perfect egg-hatching machine 
on the market. This fact, careful experi- 
mentand comparison have established. The 
patents and the factory of the Burr In- 
cubator are now the property of a strong 
company of Omaha business men, with 
capital, who propose to manufacture and 
guarantee these machines and place be- 
fore poultry fanciers and raisers as good 
a machine as can be produced of its kind. 
This company is reliable in every respect, 
and the Burr Incubator is worthy of the 
attention of our readers. 


E. R. KOONTZ, Richards, Mo., offers 
for sale 100 high class birds. Here is a 
chance for some bargains. See advertise- 
ment on this page. 
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Getit ; keep it handy. 

Heller Chemical Co. Dept? ’ Chicago. 
3" **The Only Mail Order jouse In the World,” 


lack Langshans and M. B. Turkeys, \ pore bred 





and large size. Prices reasonable, ra. J.T. 
ARVIN, Roanoke, Mo. 
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BARRED ROCKS Win’ 


Mo. State Show, Dec., 1900, 2d cock, 24 hen, 3d pen, 
5th pullet. Stock for ‘sale ‘at bargain rices; eggs 
b for $1. a PEKIN DU“KS, we w offer them 


ata 9 for $1.35. 
NEPE + PO ag! RANCH, New 4 aa 
H. Kallmeyer, Proprieters 
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M. B. Pangan Will close out 
EB. Box 9, Hinton, Mo. 


“We have determined to offer the remainder of 
reduced price. We will sell single birds for $3.00, 


shows. 





as booked. 


it is pounds of meat and dozens of eggs | 
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Chicks in the Background: “Look! The 
Leghorn chicks are going to get licked!” 

“Aain’t we glad our Mother was a Wood- 
en Hen.” 

By the way, George H. Stahl, Quincy, 
Tll., the incubator manufacturer, has 
marketed another hatcher. This very mer- 
itorious machine is called the 20-egg 
Wooden Hen. It is an enlargement of his 
famous little 5S0-egg hatcher favorably 
known the poultry world over. This new 
incubator is in answer to a great popular 
| demand for a very simple but reliable ma- 
;chine, at a moderate price—a demand 
}that forced a large production, lowering 
; the cost of manufacture. The price is $12. 
|A first-class 200-egg incubator at $12 is a 
surprise—a great surprise when we have 
assurance that it is thoroughly well made; 
a marvel of simplicity, and so perfect in 
its working that it hatches every fertile 
egg. Mr. Stahl will send free circular or 
catalog to prospective purchasers. 


ST. LOUIS POULTRY SHOW. 





At the poultry show held in St. Louis 
last week the awards were as follows: 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK.—Cock— 
First, J. F. Stukey, Carthage, Mo., 91%; 
second, J. D. Clarkson, Bailwin, Mo., 90; 
f= mg Rocky Hill Poultry Farm, McKitt- 
rick, 0., 
¥. ha P. W. Parker, Edwards- 


Co 
ville, Ill., 91%; second, George H. Kunkle, 
Mexico, ‘Mo., 91%; third, J. D. Clarkson; 
Ballwin, Mo., 91. 

Hen—First, Wm. Campbell, Webster 


Groves, Mo., 92%; second, James D. Clark- 
son, Ballwin, Mo., 924%; third, Albert Gut- 
gesell, St. Louis, Mo., 91%. 

Pullet—First, Miss Jennie Ferry, Els- 
berry, Mo., 92%; second and third, T. 
Kirkwood & Son, Kirkwood, Mo., 91%. 

Pen—First, Miss Jennie Ferry, Elsbefry, 
Mo., 182; second, J. D. Clarkson, Ballwin, 
Mo., 181%; third, P. W. Parker, Edwards- 
ville, Ill., 180%. 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—Cock— 
First and second, G. E. Read, Lebanon, 
Mo., 92 and 91%: third, C. H. Darrow, 
O'Fallon, IIl., 884%. 

Cockerel—First and second, G. E. Read, 


Lebanon, Mo., 93% and 92%; third, C. H. 
Darrow, O'Fallon, Ill. 
Hen—First and second, 


G. E. Read, 

Lebanon, Mo., 92% and 92; third, A. G. 
Souther, Ferguson, Mo. 

Pullet—First, G. E. Read, “Lebanon, Mo., 


93%; second, + Douglas, Ferguson, 
Mo” 9214; third, G. E. Read, Lebanon, 
ty) 

een eirat, J: A. Douglas, Ferguson, 

0., 1 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK. — Cock— 
First and second, B. EB. Johnson, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., 88% and 84%. 

Cockerel—First, B. E. Johnson, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., 92%; second, Ben Le Gore, 
Marshall, Ill, 91; third, B. E. Johnson, 
Kirkwood, 0., 90%. 

Hen—First, second and third, B. EB. 
Johnson, Kirkwood, Mo., 91%, 89% and 


Pullet—First and Gooend Ben Le Gore, 


Marshall, o., 94% and oti third, B. E. 
Johnson, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Pen—First, second 4 “third, B. 


Johnson, Kirkwood, Mo., 182%, 182% oan 


SILVER WYANDOTTE.—Cock—First, 
Henry Steinmesch, St. Louis, Mo., 89; sec- 
ond, J. G. Kalbfleisch, Collinsville, Ill, 
88%; third, Henry Steinmesch, 87%. 

Cockerel—First, Henry Steinmesch, 91; 
second, Henry <r, 89%; third, 
Henry “Steinmesch, 

Hen—First, rede Steinmesch, 93%; sec- 
ond, Henry Steinmesch, 90%; third, Henry 
Steinmesch, 87. 

Pullet—First, Henry Steinmesch, 93; sec- 
ond, Henry Steinmesch, 9144; third, Rocky 
Hill Poultry Farm, McKittrick, IIl., 91. 
Pen—First. Henry Steinmesch, 1824; sec- 
ond, J. G. Kalbfleisch, 181%. 


z 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, 

ege+, $1 and $1.50 for fifteen 
Write your waats, 
Green, Mo. 


QUICK MONEY 
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Cockerels, $1 to $5; 


A. P. Redgers, Bowling 








languages for 6 ets. 
$ Moines, la. 


YOU CAN COUNT— 
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GOLDEN WYANDOTTE.—Cock—First, 
E. O. Hunter, St. Louis, Mo., 91%; second, 
W. T. Whiteford, Barnard, Mo., 9; third, 


87%. 
Cockerel—First, Ww. & Whiteford, 92%; 
second, W. T. Whiteford, 92; third, P. Van 
Nort, Old Orchard, Mo., 
Hen—First, E. O. Hunter, "90; second, E. 
Gay Martin, 89%; third, E. O. Hunter, 83%. 
Pullet—First, P. Van Nort, 94; second, 
P. Van Nort, 92%; third, P. Van Nort, 91%. 
Pen—First, E. O. Hunter, 179%. 
UFF WYANDOTTE. — Cock — First, 
Rocky Hill Poultry Farm, 85%. 
Cockerel—First, Joseph H. Sayler, Mary- 
ville, Mo., 99%: second, Joseph H. Sayler, 
91%; third, B . L. Barnes, Harvel, IIl., 
Hen—First, Foster Martin, ‘Marshall, 
Ill., 91%; second, Foster Martin, 90%; third, 
Foster Martin, 
Pullet—First, Joseph H. Sayler, 92%; 


‘1 E. Gay Martin, st. Louis, Mo., 


sec- 


ond, L. Barnes, 914%; third, Joseph H. 
Sayler, 
WHITE WYANDOTTE.—Cock—First 


R. C. Hallock, St. Louis, Mo., 98%; sec- 
ond, R. C. Hallock, 9%; third, Fred Koe- 
nig, St. Louis, Mo., 90. 

Cockerel—First, Grace Enos, Jerseyville, 
Ill., 92%; second, . C. Hallock, 914%; 
third, Edward M. Kohrs, Olivette, Mo., 


%. 
Hen—First, R. C. Hallock, 98%; second, 
William Plumhoff, Nashville, Lil, 93%; 





© 
it 





third, R. C. Hallock, 92%. 

Pullet—First, R. C. Hallock, 94; second, 
R. C. Hallock, 938%; third, Edward M. 
Kohrs, 92%. 

LIGHT BRAHMA.—Cock—First, E. A. 
Wilson, Cainsville, Mo., 92%; second, A. E. 
Alden, Maryville, Mo., wei third, W. J. 
Pilcher, Kirkwood, Mo., 8 7. 

Cockerel—First, W. J. Pilcher, 93; sec- 
ond, E. G. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo., 91%; 
third, W. J. Pilcher, 87%. 

Hen—First, E. A. Wilson, 94; second, E. 


A. Wilson, 92%; third, W. 
Pullet—First, Uthoff & Merten, St. 
Louis, Mo., 94; second, E. A. Wilson, 914%; 
third, E. A. Wilson, 89%. 

Pen—First, A. E. Alden, 182%. 

BLACK-BREASTED RED-GAME. — 
Cock—First, J. C. Pratt, La Grange, IIL, 
94%; second, Jas. Glasgow, Mineral, Kan., 
938%; third, W. H. Thompson & Sons, Col- 
linsville, Ill., 92%. 

Cockerel—First, W. H. Thompson & 
Sons, 914; second, W. H. Thompson & 
oe 914%; third, W. H. Thompson & Sons, 


J. Pilcher, 91%. 


Hen—First, Jas. Glasgow, 9344; second, 
J.C. Pratt, 92%; third, W. H. Thompson & 
Sons, 92 

Pullet—First, J. C. Pratt, 94%; second, 
W. H. Thompson & Sons, 92% ; third, Ww. 
H. Thompson & Sons, 88%. 

Pen—First, W. H. Thompson & Sons, 


(Continued on Page 8.) 








A New Year’s Message From “Maple. 
hurst’’ About Eggs! 
Fresh, Fertileand True to Name. 


EGGS from Al birds in moss a eg or profitable 
classes viz.L . Ww.: B. M.; 
W. and B. L.;G. 8. Bants; Pe D wnat, 8.0. 
EGGS! From exhibition mye ee 50 per 13,85 per 
80; out of standard b rs $1.50 per 13, $3 per 30; 
% hatch guaranteed. lirpreee prepaid on 4 to 6 
ee orders. 

T BARGAINS—] cock, 3 hens, Cornish Indians, 
$4.75; 15 Hawkins B. P. R cks. 90c each, 6 for 4.50; 
1 trio fine Buff Cochins $5.50; 2 mos cks. $5 a doz. 
2 splendia napepere. half price or exchanged for 
typewriter. P.C. pigs on offers, only a few females, 
and are going fact? 1 es bitch, bred Al, breed 
ers and SL yorsare., $13.50 zt us hear from jou. 
W. B. DOAK, ikaseoliviiie, Tenn, 


TWO SPEUVIALS 

Won satiate rene he exhibits in 1900, on B. P Rocks, 
Buff Cochins and Bronze Turkeys youme birds 
for sale with score card after Dec. Ist. D, T. Heim ' 
lich, judge. 8. L. Wyandottes for enie, Mrs. JoHN 
L. GAISER, Charleston, Lil. 


ic Pe = SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


Prairie State Incubator Ce. 
Homer OUity, Pa. 


SmeouK on POULTRY 
prialmanes (er,1°Rt Jone 

















A Ray of Light 


For woman’s guidance is found in the 
fact that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion cures female weakness and the dis- 
eases of the delicate womanly organs 


which darken the lives of so many wom- 
en with suffering and sorrow. ‘That ray 
of light has penetrated many darkened 
chambers where women moaned in mis- 
ery, and has guided them out to health 
and happiness. ‘Favorite Prescription” 
is not a tonic, not a palliative, but a pos- 
itive cure for the diseases which are 
peculiar to women. It gives vigor and 
vitality, It banishes nervousness, head- 
ache, and all the aches which come from 
a diseased condition of the womanly 
organs. A temperance medicine, it con- 
tains neither alcohol nor narcotics, 

“I was troubled for three years with ul 

and female weakness end my enh geen 
but little relief,” writes Mrs. Lulu Hunter, of 
Allenton, St. Louis Co., Mo. “I saw an adver- 
tisement in the ° peeee of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. gan the use of it about a year 
ago. I took five bottles of it, and one bott eof 
Golden Medical Discovery,’ and my health is 
better now than it was for years. I have also 
recommended these medicines to some of my 
friends, who suffered from female weakness, 


and good results have followed.” 








FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION | 


MAKES WEAK WOMEN 
“AND SICK WOMEN WELL. 


WANTED! 


RELLABLD MEN OR WOMEN to sell our yn 
to the consumer in mmnuanires from 1 tp to 10,000 


population; permarent em me 7 Ty 
Address TH THE GREAT EAS ABTRRN CO y Pea 
CO., 301 South 10th Street, St. Loule Mo 





















POULTRY. 


‘OR SALE—Choice Rocks and 
Brahmas, 0. W. REL. Prairie Hill, Mo, 








and Light 
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~~~ Black Minorcas, C. I. Games, Sherwoods 
Prices reasonable. W. W. GRAVES, Butler, Mo" 


ELECTED BREEDING of M. B. TURKEYS 
extra large and fine plumage; prices reason- 
able when stock 5 eae dered 
. SHROUT, McLean, Ill. 





--Coctepeiaans Puttone, Lt. 2-9 900 


bb. Wraudones Satisfaction oryour money 
Prices right. H.T. REED, Oamp Point, 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
notion, vise ence on every B nw ms 


eo ‘or catalogu 
EO. ie STAHL, Quincy, in 












fully, their care, ham and remedies. 


Diagrams 
with full descriptions of 
Brooders an: 


dpe Raa! all 


vonage dpe ae 15 cents. 
Box 116, Freeport, Ill, 


6. GG. SHOEMAKER, Box 
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GREIDER’S POULTRY 


always do well. 50 standard varieties. Handsom- 
est poultry book of the season for 8c stamps.Full 
of money-making hints. My birds are winners, 


B. H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa, 












Simplest, Chea, » most 
easily eenaee ‘ully guar- 
anteed. Cole and farm 

ultry book FREE. 
NCUBATOR Kon DIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box914, DesMoines, lowa. 











M. B. FURKEYS, 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard 

shans; none better. Write your wants. 

Singleton, Propr., Elmhurrt ro 
Isville, Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, Brrred 
and White Plymouth Rocks Ses ay” and Pearl 
Guineas. Stock for sale. Mrs. J . A. JOHNSTON. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 


BUFF ROGKS fiasinurys "Good game, ery 


YNES. Ames, TH 











BLACK LANGSHANS, 


Barred P ks, 200 cockerels and pullets, scori: 
92 to 9554 by Ben's Myers to sell. $1.50 to 8. Wri ne 
your wants. JOHN HETTICH, Bowling. Green, Mo. 


INGLE Comb Brown taehores: best layers on 
earth. Only one breed. Farm-raised and 

fine. Eggs in season.. 
Cc. 8. JENKINS, Rocheport, Mo. 











OY’S 40-page Ill~streted Poultry 
Sintaioaeee A guide for poultry rais- 
ers. Contains valuable information on 





H ties. Send stamp. 
Frank Foy. Des Moines, Ia. Box F. 


Bauscer's Stock Wins 


quality ante pees New mammoth 
5, but sent postpaid ia tre host ibe. 


ue Smee 7, BOX 12 , FREEPORT,IL, 


500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLIOH, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 











Your Siem before they are h 


BURR INCUBATOR 


It’s made right, work«right, is simple, 
sure, and successtul. Write for Catalogue. 





} BURR INCUBATORCO., Omaha, Neb. 


The EASIEST TO RUN 








R. LEGHORNS, BUFF PLY. ROCKS, TOULO! 
Brau -GEESBE and PEKIN DU cone a 
8. MERTENS 4980 Kemper Park, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


REED TO LAY—Barred Ply. Rocks and Peki 
8 Ducks; cig ll rosa extra large bone and well 


barred for sale ch 
MRS. G. F. TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 





for 18 
— 


B. P. AOOKS, EXCLUSIVELY 


ENTY-five years in the poultry business; 








Siex ER PLUME POULTRY a oY Brahmas 
kin 


have shipped fowls and almost ev 
State. Send for iiwowreted natek of the 5 best 
EB MRS. KATE GRIFFITH 
Bow Green, Mo. 





Ducks, W. 


exclusively ; b& H 
ee | in season. From other yards k and Bik. 








n. moist. 
MARILLA A cipeters 
ir or Hot Water. 
ite rgd Derebiy wake for: 


2c, 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. ,Bor 98 Base HiII,B.¥. 


TO LAST TEN YEARS 








a nearest office. 
Cyphers Incb. Co. Chionga, Us, Weptad. NK. Y., Boston, Mass. 





. M. Benway, Brookfield, Linn Co., Mo. 
WHITE H. TURKEYS, Xou7g,70ms: weigh 


P. Rock Chickens, 75 cents to $1.00 each. Mrs, 
Durr BRowN, Linneus Mo. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 
Now at the EGG FARM. Stock 
as asany. Y 
ite Leghorns, Barred and White Ply. Rocks 
Black Minorca. Write to day for Circular to 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 





for sale from the winners 
of Ist prize at SOR ven as 
Write for particu! 
S. P. O. Box 258, Independence, Mo 


M, B. TURKEYS 


Hal, Kansas Bulg 





BBRRy PLYMOUTH ROCKS and MAMMOTH 
ss. TURKEYS for sale. Eggs in season, 
8. DUNCAN, Perrin, Clinton Co., Mo. 





BLACK Ng pp 
Only fine birds for sale. Write for p 
JACOB HETRICK. Wahoo, Neb. 





ARRED and W.‘Ckris. $1,00. Seuteuss ae 
$5.00 per trio, or — take Poland or Duroc 
CHAS. STANDER, Nokomis, fie 


ery in Boff and White Rock breeding stock. 
Write your wants. Mrs, J. KE’ May, Wilson, Mo. 


HITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, from 16 to 20 Ib. 


hens. White Plymouth Kocks from 96 point 
cock. Mrs. M. A. CAMPBELL, Rosemond, III. 


FOR SALE! 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Barred 











Plymouth 


Rocks, Cockerels and Poland China Pigs of Black 
U. a , Look Me Overand Chief Perfection 2d strains, 
call on or 


ress, 
J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, ie, 


50 VARIETIES. 


on one of the best 
femetnteroend. Send steamer ey ii Dok 
telling all about ith special onfowis 


t50 varieties, w’ 









andeges §=6B. H. OREIDER, F Florin, Pa. 
DON'T_SET HENS 








COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 mace ‘Cleveland. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS! 


GRAND SALE OF 100 HIGH CLASS BIRDS. 


our flock (excepting a few for breeding purposes) at 
two for $5.00, three for $6.00, from this date until 


February 15th or until all are sold. No such quality was ever before offered at these prices. Every 
turkey in this sale is the projeny of prize winners at Mid-Continental Missouri State,Kansas and City 
Yard headed by 98 point tom, weight 3544 pounds. 
first. You can order from this adv. with safety without writing. We guarantee everything exactly 
as represented or money refunded. Orders will bs booked as received and shipments made in rotation 


We positively agree to ship the best birds 


E. BR. KOONTZ, Richards, Mo. 





. B. TURKEYS. 


Ten years. xperience as a breeder. Also B 


VICTOR 


INCUBATORS 
sre made in many sizes to meet 
every want. Reliable,simple, 
self-regulating. Circular 
catalogue 6 cen 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, UL, 


THEGLOBE INCUBATOR 

Best Improved Hot Water Pipe System. Thousands in 

successful operation. Lowest Prices. Catalogue mailed 
FREEPO 


free. Cc, C, SHOEMAKER, RT, ILLS. 











hock Chickens an and a few Brown Leghorn 
Nothing but good 


All of the very best strains. 
D. ADKISSON, Napton, Mo. 





If you fail to find a cure for Bed 
Mh try PENINE. Sample Box Free. 
dy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


* | MOTHERS 








750-LAND AND WATER 


yr. Holland Turkeys; 100 White P. Rock; 
Brahma, Silver and White 
4c stamp for 80-page Illustrated Cc 


in, Rouen and White and Colored Muscovy pm ThA Toulouse and Em 
Wyandottes 8 for sale. Over = 


FOWLS FOR SALE-750 


M. B. and 

k and 100 Buf Cochin; Bat P. Wosk, ne 

remiums won at 7 leading ieee in 1900. fend 
. A. HEYL, Washington, Illinois 





LOOK 


Fine B. P. Rock Cockerels, wei 
pullets, scoring 9634 to 97 points. 


HERE! 


hing 8 to yee pounds. M. B. Toms and 


or sale b 
MRS. WILLIAM BRITE, Monett, Mo. 








(= 


rT meee ree) 


ypeot 
cess, 
Catalogue 


7 
| | Ee 
IY 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 
PETALUMA IMOURATORS 
of methantes, an 


th 
We pay freight. rot “oo 





PETALUMA, 
e715 


Bane sais profitable poul- 
Frome te ir 
ce thelr uae suc- 


Oy 28 Ht ponte 








ee eo 


than any 
sok yon to pay 





We Pay the Freight. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR pad Lat dD CLAY iat NEBRASKA. 








INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY... 
SURE HATCH | INCUBATORS _ 


AND OOMMON — FoLntine BROCE are giving 
other made Ad nem 


for ti. pat dad yan 


me eye age on Caden fry 
'you will find tha 


Re RES Coa 


teas and bother. 
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TRY 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR ferent. “1 comainn 20 
THAT opium in any form, and as 
COUGH } 


an expectorant it has no 
equal. 

Mothers wil! find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
to give their children for whooping cough ani 
croup. At druggists, 25c, 0c and $1.00 a bottle. 

Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
screw. and self-adjusting 


ay of 3 Price, prepaid, $1 
P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


686086 


KRAUSERS” “LiQuiD’ EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular. &. Krauser & Bre., Milton, Pa. 


neg 


i 
Dana’sy:.i,EAR LABELS 


with any name or address with consecutiv: 
rs. Isupply forty recording associations 
thousands of prest : cal farm: i ee ee rs send veteri- 
narians. le nts Wante: 
©. H. DANA, ‘i 70 Main a. Weat Lebanon, N. HL. 


NEVER 
ROOT 


to oeper? ia ar 


w.t 











ARNS of pl ink save timber and cash. Cheapest. 
stronges', most desirable; 4.000 of them in 42 

States. ‘lested for 18 years. Bowk for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, 0. 
G | LTS Bred for April farrow 
at farmer’s prices. 

W. P. Rock Eggs in season. 

R. S. Thomas,,. Carthage, Mo. 


LATEST 








(Newton’s Patent.) 


DEHORNER Dehorner —_ 
uaranteed 





G 
a £* toys ieee J theme ct Un iLL 
SICK DONT PAY. wenrss 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
HOG 5 Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal will bring full 
culars and book on 
the “CARE OF HOWS.”’ Address 
Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, ““Git°mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
NING Poland- Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
6 second premiums at Edwardsville, Il)., Fair, and 
the same ums at the ison Co 
ty Fair. ‘e have a splendid lot of spring pigs to 
. By ing el ie to record. 
L. 4. SPIES BR. EDING oo., St. Jacob, ill. 
AND TECUMSEH 
| agen ag ‘ae Pies 
BLAC al So thai t. y sonal in 
vestigation polsceses. } ang cattle -& sale. 
NEST W. WALLEN, Monett, 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China 
bogs, istered Jersey cattle and Pi sb 
Bock chic Young stock for sale at all times. 








Mo 








D. 6. EEK ELDON, MO., Breeder of 
ng te Poland Chinas, 
and uff Plymouth Rocks and 8. C. W. 


Bs conser 





} = ny dtock. ,* — for sale at 


POLAND-CHINAS 


g2 very sunsonanio petees ons of Be best breeding 
Begistered stock. rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-GHINAS, eect: 


8B. L. OBGAN, merit combined. Co..111. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


al6 2 HERDS 














Duroc Jersey Pong Chester 

pee | ted. Welt ividu- 
for let-live 

YNES. Ames, Ill. 


Duroc Jersey and brs Hogs 


8. Cc, WAGE 





Extra 

breed- 
may return 
KR, Pana, Lil. 





= my expense. 


S.G. RICHARDS on bs. 


Write for Prices. 





im Poene 
OC-JERSEYS. 





UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to = Satisfaction guaran 
SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAs. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 
Choice gilts bred forearly spring pigs, boars ready 
for service, and a thrifty lot of Aug. and gt pigs 

forsale. 8. Y. THO TON, BLACKWATER, M' 











BERKSHIRES. 
Large English 


best of breedi B. P. BR. 
tle. ne, BP, Quckepe: 








ey ower 1 $8 buys 

of either sex; 
Holstein Cat- 

MONETT, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, IIl. 


1! Both American 


MERINO SHEEP! and Delaine. 


nan more than all others at eg maby Fair and 
L. EB. Sra PTUCK. Stanberry, Gentry ntry CO.. Mo. 
BEST REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. 














FARMS. 
160 ACRES (traf trees "good, house, arn 
set in Alfalfa, 


60 acres 
ectbornood in Western Kansas foré2,000. If y: 
climate, comfort and prosperity, try the 
in’ Western here cane. 





want 
stock 


of 
and exchange from Iowa to the Gulf. 
BOIES & HOPE. Birmingham, lowa. 


Cash For Your Farm 


may be obtained through me. ter where 
located. Send description and ssuling a and learn 
nada - M. 0; , 1215 Filbert 8t., Phila., Pa 











FOR S. SALE —A farm of 200 acres beautifully 
, a on Ohio River and near 

r particul: 
ag FREE Rpee of of Farm Bongetne. 8. 
orton & Co., Gen. Land A; 


ars address 
ie rBS. ANGELA C. BAGBY, Olmsted, Lllinois. 
Se arg n> Losag ‘Timber lana” 
, St. Louis, 


“FOR SALE! 


Two fi goo Benton County, Osage River bot- 
tom farms, |. half a mile rt, and fives miles 
trom Warsaw — two hundred and 

-six acres three hundred and 
twenty- wchres aeresin tho Other. For particulars, 
price and terms, address 


Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 
C. Madson, Edw. Coyle& Jos. B. Hensley 


Have formed a 








to ensley 
ush § vg and Gnicago ‘Tivestock 
Sprite and 


Commission Co.. of 


She Pig Pen. 


ILLINOIS SWINE BREEDERS. 








The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Swine Breeders’ Association waz 
brought to a close to-night: Bement was 
selected as the meeting place next year. 
Officers were chosen as follows: President, 
H. O. Minnis, Edinburg; vice-president, J. 
W. Ward, Mount Vernon; secretary and 
treasurer, G. L. Burgess, Bement. 

Some of the papers read at the meeting 
will be published in later issues of the 
RURAL WORLD. 


SELECTION AND CARE OF THE 
BROOD SOW. 


Many ‘farmers have the idea that any 
kind of a sow will do to raise pigs. They 
never notice her individuality or her fit- 
ness to raise pigs that will fill the de- 
mands of the market, says M. C. Thomas 
in “O. J. Farmer.” If we expect to make 
a success in growing hogs we must put 
forth every effort to raise the kind of hogs 
the market requires. At the present time 
the hog that is nicely finished and will 
weigh from 180 to 200 Ibs., not over eight 
months old, is the kind most sought for. 
| In selecting breeding stock to produce 
this class of hogs we should shun those 
with hard, stiff ears and woolly, bristling 
coats. These characteristics denote slow 
growth and hard feeding qualities. In- 
stead, select a sow with good growth, good 
medium bone, nice soft drooping ears, 
wide between the eyes, good jowl, a good 
broad chest, short nose and a good heart 
girth. 

With these qualities and then by proper 
care we can expect pigs that will always 
please the buyer. The care of the brood 
sow during the winter months is very im- 
portant if we expect her to produce a 
large, healthy litter of pigs in spring. As 
I travel over our state doing institute 
work, it is surprising to see the difference 
of opinions about the care of the brood 
sow. Some have the idea that corn and 
water are good enough for a hog, but Iam 
glad to say it is becoming more and more 
known each year that she needs some- 
thing else. She should be fed upon bran 
mash, shorts, milk, parings from the table 
and just enough corn to keep her in good 
flesh. Some advocate that a sow should 
be kept in thin flesh, but I have always 
noticed that when a sow is In good flesh 
she will give her pigs a better start than 
one that is thin. 

The brood sow should not be kept in 
close quarters. She should have a good 
range and be out to exercise every suit- 
able day. She should also be provided 
with a good, dry shelter, and the bedding 
removed at least once every two weeks. 

If it is left in longer it will become damp 
and the first thing you know the hair will 
be coming off in spots. For bedding ma- 
terial I have never been able to find any- 
thing better than nice, clean wheat straw, 
but if you haven't this cut corn fodder or 
leaves will answer very well. Always be 
very careful not to use anything thut con- 
tains much dust. 





~ Never Root” Hog Tamers are best. 
THE FIRST 100 POUNDS. 


Our local stock buyers are paying $4.35 
per cwt. for good fat hogs. If any one 
wanted to buy good shoats weighing 100 
pounds each for feeding he could not 
buy them here for less than $ or $6 a 
head, and many farmers would price them 
at still higher figures, writes C. H. Herrs 
in “Ohio Farmer.” 

We often see it stated that the first 100 
pounds of hog can be made cheaper than 
the second 100 pounds. Yet there are very 
few farmers who like to sell their hogs 
until they weigh 200 pounds or more. If 
the statement is true that the first 100 
pounds is the cheapest to produce, and 
that the risk is less than for the second 
100 pounds, farmers are making a mistake 
by not breeding more sows and selling 
the pigs when they will weigh 100 pounds 
each. 

For one, I think the farmer who feeds 
until they weigh 200 pounds or more is 
pursuing the right course. I am so well 
satisfied that I can make the second 10 
pounds for less cost than the first 100 
that I would like some one who thinks 
the other way to locate near me and we 
will raise hogs in partnership. I will 
agree to take 100 head every year, of an 
average weight of 100 pounds. I will feed 
these until they will average 200 pounds, 
then we will sell them and divide the pro- 
ceeds equally. When some one will go 
into an agreement of this kind I will sell 
my sows and will have no hogs to care 
for only when finishing a bunch for mar- 
ket. If the hogs are furnished in two 
bunches of 50 head each, more than half 
of the year I will have no hogs on the 
place, as the 100-pound shoat will gain 100 
pounds in two months if well cared for. 

Of course, if the hog raiser is willing 
to donate the feed for his brood sows and 
his time in caring for them and the use 
of the male, the first cwt. is the cheap- 
est. Occasionally some farmer has good 
success in raising a large number of pigs 
from a few sows. One of my neighbors 
had four sows that raised 36 pigs this 
spring, an average of nine to the sow. A 
breeder of fine Poland-China hogs in 
Boone County, this state, had eight sows 
that farrowed 64 living pigs; of these he 
raised all but one. This breeder raised 
but one litter a year from a sow. 

One year I had two sows that raised 17 
pigs in the spring ana the same number 
in the fall—one raising 18 and. the other 
16 in the two litters. Another year three 
sows raised 25 spring pigs. While some 
may surpass these records, they are above 
the average. This year I had five sows 
bred for spring pigs and they raised but 
26 pigs. They lost but few pigs, but had 
small litters. This fall I had four sows 
bred; one had her pigs a week too soon 
and lost all of them. The others had 8, 7 
and 4 pigs, or 19 from the four sows bred. 
This makes 45 pigs from the nine ‘Titters 
of spring and fall pigs. The fall pigs are 
from the same sows that raised spring 
pigs. I think five or six pigs is an aver- 
age for a sow. Not only should the ex- 
pense of keeping the sows that have pigs 
| be charged to the first 100 pounds of 
pork, but the keep of the sows that abort 
or fail to get with pig. 

As to the risk being greater on the sec- 

ond 100 pounds, I think this a mistake, 
and the risk of losing pigs is much great- 
er when small. e first two months of a 
pig’s life are the most critical periods 
as far as disease is concerned. Thumps, 
scours and being smothered by the sows, 
and many other risks of the period before 
wean are less common as the pigs jret 
older, The greatest risk of the 100-pound 
shoat is from cholera or some other con- 
tagious disease. These are just as fatal 
to the young pig. 
A pig requires no better care to gain 
the second 100 pounds in two months than 
is needed to make it weigh 100 pounds at 
the age of four months. Therefore there 
is twice the danger of loss if the two 
periods in the life of.the pig were the 
same in regard to risk from disease. This 
being greater when the pig is small, it 
might be said that the risk is three to 
one in favor of the second 100 pounds. Of 
course, when the large pigs die, the loss 
is more than when a small one is lost. 


COME TO SUNNY SPOKANE. 





Big money made raising grain, fruit, 
vegetables, stock and poultry. Fine land 
cheap. Write for literature and particu- 
lars. Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 
Washington. 





To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 
send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., New York. 








ILLINOIS SWINE BREEDERS. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Swine Breeders’ Association con- 
vened at Taylorville, Ill, January 8. 
There were about 150 members in attend- 
ance. The meeting was opened with an 
address of welcome by Hon. J. B. Ricks. 
A. G. Woodbury of Danville responded in 
behalf of the association. The following 
papers were read: “Is It Possible for 
Hog Breeders to Agree on the Wording of 
a Guarantee?” R. D. Burnham, Cham- 
paign; “How Do the Modern Methods of 
Disposing of Blooded Hogs Compare With 
Thirty Years Ago?” H. O. Minnis, Edin- 
burg; “Why Should Much Stress Be 
Placed on a Straight Underline or Heavy 
Jowl?” G. L. Burgess, Bement; ‘Care of 
Sow and Litter From Farrow Until Six 
Months Old,’”’ T. B. Hart, Edinburg; ‘The 
Hog, a Millstone and How to Use It,”’ E. 
D. Burroughs, El Paso; “Breed and Feed- 
ing of Swine,” G. W. Seckman, Ripley. 
Among the prominent swine breeders 
present were: J. M. Ward, Mount Ver- 
non; George Cantrall, Galesburg; W. H. 
Cooper, Pittsfield; T. O. Berry, Chicago; 
J. V. Cotta, Freeport; F. M. Kirkland, 
Atwater; Rainey Miller, Champaign; W. 
R. Loveless, Bellflower; John Swengle, 
Neoge; Joseph Fink, Herbon; F. M. Dunn, 
Piper City; O. R. Orany, Wilmot; Theo. 
Bates, Pittsfield. 


FEED JUDICIOUSLY.—I think twice 
a day is often enough to feed pigs during 
winter, says W. W. Stevens in “N. E. 
Farmer.”” Feed early enough of evenings 
so they can take their meal and be ready 
to lie down by dusk. Water should be in 
good supply throughout the day, but es- 
pecially give a good supply at night. A 
hog will nearly always wind up his supper 
with a drink. If not allowed this he will 
not do well. Never keep corn constantly 
before pigs. Give them all they can eat 
once a day, but see to it that they clean 
up what is given them. It is a good plan 
te provide a warm slop for fall pigs. This 
may be given three times a day,if you 
like, by sinking a barrel in the ground and 
providing a good cover for it. Then each 
morning heat a kettle of water and mix 
the slop in this barrel. 

When you feed the pigs always stop a 
few minutes and see that all are eating 
heartily, as well as getting their share of 
the ration. The good feeder always spends 
some time looking after each individual 
pig at least once a day. If you want fall 
pigs to be profitable keep them thriving 
all the while, just as you would the spring 
litters. Good feed in variety and the right 
kind of shelter will bring the fall litters 
through the winter ingood shape and then 
finish them up with grain and grass very 
economically, but hardly with as large 
profits as spring litters. One thing is 
certain, fall pigs will never do any good 


‘and they will never bring in a profit if 


you attempt to carry them through the 
winter on a corn and ice water diet, feed- 
ing them in the muddy barn lot and allow- 
ing them to sleep in cold, wet beds. Bet- 
ter sell out in the fall to the other fellow. 


H. H. GRIMES & SONS of Belton, Kas.,; 
are offering bargains in Berkshire hogs 
and Shorthorn cattle. Look up their ad- 
vertisement and write them. They will 
try to please you. 

CONFLICTING TESTIMONY.—I try to 
get all of the information I can about hog 
raising and hog pasture. I intend to try 
rape next year. I was wanting to try 
artichokes and sent to J. E. Haynes last 
spring for seed, but when I read of Mr. 
Lyon’s experience with them I was glad 
Mr. Haynes did not have the seed for me. 
Now Mrs. McVey says they are all right. 
Who next? HARRY A. HAMILTON. 

Sullivan Co., Mo. 


THE PROFIT FARM BOILER is well 
known to most readers of agricultural lit- 
erature, and in many communities this ar- 
ticle of so much general use and real and 
substantial value is highly prized. It has 
been manufactured, and improved from 
time to time, during the past quarter cen- 
tury and deservedly ranks at the front. 
The manufacturers also put out besides 


the self-dumping boiler excellent laundry 
stoves, hog scalders, etc. They have also 
lately patented a skillet with a wooden 
handle which guards housewives’ hands 
from burning. Parties who have already 
secured these larger articles for use, 
should remember their latest and write for 
circulars of any of the goods in which one 
is interested. Address D. R. Sperry & Co., 
Batavia, Ill. 


THE BEAUTIFUL M’CORMICK CAL- 
ENDAR. 


Every farmer should apply to the 
nearest McCormick agent for a copy of 
the most beautiful and artistic calendar 
ever issued free by any harvesting ma- 
chine house, and obtain at the same 
time a catalog of the machines manu- 
factured by this company for 1901. Both 
the calendar and the catalog are mag- 
nificent specimens and demonstrate that 
the McCormick Company after 70 joe 
of success continues to supply the 
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THE FUTURE OF THE MERINO 
SHEEP. 


By L. E. Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo., Read 
at the Late Meeting of the Missouri 
Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


To foretell the future of Merino sheep 
implies the power or ability to prophesy, 
prognosticate—and that makes me think 
of the clairvoyant and even the palmist. 
I am no clairvoyant and in my boyhood 
days I never learned to palm one card, 
let alone four straight. 

If the man who assigned to me this 
subject had been at my place last fall 
when I cut down fifteen acres of cow peas 
just previous to two weeks of continuous 
wet weather, he would have known I was 
no prophet, not even a weather prophet. 
The result of that experience made me 
feel so blue I have not dared to prophesy 
since—until now. 

But in this grand old State of Missouri, 
this imperial state that has everything 
and whose people know about everything 
—excepting Merinos—I have dared to talk 
about the future of that great breed of 
sheep so little appreciated in this great 
state of Missouri. We are justly proud 
of our lands, our minerals and our stock. 
Anywhere within this commonwealth let 
a man talk about horses, cattle or hogs 
and he will strike a responsive chord, an 
appreciative listener, but let himsay sheep 
and the answer will be, bah; or of late 
perhaps someone will say: “Sheep, why 
they are getting to be quite a paying 
thing, are they not?” “Getting to be’’— 
just as though sheep have not paid well 
ever since the advent of man. Show mea 
good intelligent sheep man and I will 
show you a prosperous man. 

In an association of this kind we may 
discuss the merits of sheep, and no doubt 
the members wili think it a dry subject. 
But Merino sheep, those little greasy, 
dirty-looking things, why spend our time 
talking about their future? Because for 
the average man they are the most profit- 
able sheep in existence. True, they do not 
look as large and beautiful as the Eng- 
lish breeds, the wool does not look as 
clean, but let one be caught and the wool 
opened and what a surprise for the nov- 
ice! As a people we are inclined to be 
superficial. We take up with that which 
first presents itself to the eye in a fav- 
orable way; hence the popularity of the 
Emglish breeds with their loose, fluffy 
lcoking fleeces. To the thinking man who 
investigates, the Merino will always be a 
pepular breed under ordinary farm condi- 
tions, the range, and for the exclusive 
picduction of wool. Such a man finds 
the Merino growing an abundance of 
wool where on corresponding parts of the 
English breeds the skin is a bare waste. 
He finds the fibers growing closer to- 
gether, the fleece more compact and well 
supplied with oil that preserves its good 
qualities. The Merino is found to be the 
hardiest of all breeds and will stand the 
greatest changes in climatic conditions 
with least evil effects. It will therefore 
naturally make the greatest returns with 
least care. As a breed the Merinos are 
the oldest and most prepotent of all. Their 
history runs back into the early centuries. 
They abounded in Spain before the Chris- 
tian Era. They marched triumphant into 
France and Germany. They crossed the 
Atlantic and stamped their good qualities 
on 90 per cent of all the sheep now in the 
United States. As long as large bands of 
sheep are run on our great grazing ranges 
of the west, so long will the Merino be in 
good demand, for no other sheep will herd 
as well and as profitably. As long as our 
neighbors in Mexico have cheap grazing 
lands to be stocked with sheep, so long 
will the Merino be in demand. As long 
as there is a demand for the fine wool 
cloths, dress goods and underwear (and 
there is no like:ihood of such a demand 
ever ceasing), so long will Merino sheep 
be in demand, for no other breed of sheep 
grows fine wool. We find different breeds 
growing coarse wools, and several grow- 
ing the medium wools, but when it comes 
to fine wools the Merino sheep has a mo- 
nopoly, and for that reason, no doubt, 
all the politicians in the country will try 
to run a boycott on the Merino. But that 
little animal will not down. Its future 
is assured. Yet like all well bred animals, 
it is undergoing a change. 

The Merino of the future will be a good 
square blocky sheep and smooth, with a 
first-class constitution and plenty of wool, 
but not the extreme heavy fleece that the 
wrinkly sheep of the past carried. Wool 
is purchased on a scoured basis, and we 
want sheep with a large scoured fleece, 
not a large fleece excessively loaded with 
grease and dirt, that weakens other qual- 
ities. There will be a place, however, for 
a very few well bred stud flocks of wrink- 
ly sheep to be used in keeping up density 
of fleece and good covering on the smooth- 
er animals. 


LIME AND SULPHUR DIP IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


The last South African mail brings news 
of a startling development in the govern- 
ment policy with regard to sheep dips, 
says an English writer in ‘‘Wool Markets 
and Sheep.” 

The Act of Parliament provides a cer- 
tain sum to be set aside for the provision 
of free sheep dips for the farmers. Last 
year a great proportion of this money was 
spent in lime and sulphur, with the help 
of which Mr. Davidson, the chief in- 
spector of scab, had announced that he 
was going to exterminate the disease. 

The result of the lime and sulphur dip- 
Pings is now stated by the government 
to be so unsatisfactory that only one-sixth 
of the amount voted for free dips will 
be spent during the coming season on lime 
and sulphur, the other five-sixths having 
been already spent upon other dipping 
preparations. The government is com- 
pelled by act of parliament to provide’ 
lime and sulphur at every depot, else it 
is fair to assume they would have aband- 
oned the dip altogether. 

These plain facts have been officially 
stated by Sir Peter Faure, the minister 
of agriculture, and in a debate of the 
house of assembly on the 4th of October 
last, a full report of which appears in 
the “Cape Times” of October 5th, has 
confirmed them. 

Australia has abandoned lime and sul- 
phur. South Africa is giving up in de- 
spair, the United States wool houses won’t 
take it at any price, neither will Brad- 
ford nor the European continent. I will 
never believe that with all these warn- 


agri- 
culturist with the finest and most mod- sings the Argentine estancieros are going 


ern machines in the world. 


to take it up. 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP WANTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am going to 
Start a flock of registered Shropshire 
sheep and want to get together a few of 
the best I can find in the state, and would 
like to get in communication with some of 
the best breeders in Missouri. H. A. B. 

Windsor, Mo. 

We will be glad to put our correspond- 
ent in communication with Missouri breed- 
= Shropshire sheep who have stock to 
sell. 


THE COLLIE DOG. 


That the Collie is pre-eminently the 
most intelligent and useful of all the 
canine races is proved by the respect and 
popularity he has attained, says a well- 
known writer. He is capable of perform- 
ing nearly anything in the way of herd- 
ing or attending to stock, and the stories 
told of his intelligence almost surpass 
belief. Training is not conductefl on any 
set rules. The best trained Collies have 
lived with their masters from puppyhood, 
and learned to associate with sheep from 
their earliest days. The inherited habits 
of generations also predispose these sa- 
gacious animals to the duties required of 
them. Perhaps better proof exists of the 
Collie being specially a stock dog when 
we consider his aptitude for driving sheep 
or cattle. Shepherds state that they can 
safely trust several hundred sheep to the 
sagacity of this valuable dog, which does 
not hurry them, but drives as cooly and 
as cautiously as if his master were pres- 
ent; and for gathering a band of sheep 
or cattle, one dog is capable of doing the 
work of a dozen men, and amongst the 
winter’s snows and rains the Collie is 
dry and warm; his double coat protects 
him, and nature provides him with his 
summer coat in due season. 

So pcepular has the Collie become in 
many parts of Scotland as a sporting dog, 
that he bids fair to put the Retriever out 
of the field. They will hunt and retrieve 
their game more tenderly than the Re- 
triever, being more tender in the mouth, 
are more easily trained, and are not so 
stubborn. They are pre-eminently suited 
for duck hunting, their double coat pre- 
venting their skin from getting wet. They 
will readily take to water the coldest day 
in winter, and, being excellent swimmers, 
their desire for the gun gets intense. They 
are certain to become favorites with the 
sportsmen of this country. 

The Collie is by far the most useful 
dog on a farm. It was while a farmer 
that I “fell in love’’ with the Collie. My 
dog ‘“‘Laddie”’ would bring the cows from 
the pasture to be milked, and when told 
take them back again alone; he would 
keep the crows off the newly planted po- 
tatoes or grain fields and save me many a 
long tramp. Collies are very expert at 
killing rats and mice; in fact, mine kills 
all kinds of vermin here. Skunks, coons 
and such like are quickly killed by the 
Collie; and for the protector of a farm, 
by day or night, no more alert watchdog 
exists. The Collie is decidedly the best 
all-purpose dog for handling the various 
kinds of stock on a farm, and is truly the 
farmer’s friend. 

Collies have become fashionable in Scot- 
land, and in every country where known, 
as pets for ladies and children, and gen- 
eral house dogs. Their beautiful long 
silky coats, kind disposition, cleanliness 
and general intelligence make them great 
favorites with the ladies. In cities no 
lady would be considered fashionable un- 
less she had her handsome Collie follow- 
ing her, when out walking or calling with 
her carriage; and many a “fancy” price 
is given for a good specimen or a new 
color, the sable being the fashion at pres- 
ent to correspond with the valuable sable 
furs. As a safeguard for children to ac- 
company them in their walks the Collie 
is most faithful, and when brought into 
the family when young, gets very much 
attached to the household, and soon be- 
comes a general favorite with all. 


FATTENING FOOD FOR SHEEP. 


This term fattening should be dropped. 
We don't fatten now, we feed the sheep 
for market. And in good feeding the 
sheep will take on as much fat as may be 
needed to make the flesh succulent. Even 
row mutton caters complain of the excess 
ef fat, which is a waste of good. food, 
and no one wents it. Feeding on the 
ordinary rations of alfalfa or clover hay 
with a pint of corn a day is sufficient for 
a lamb; for a two-year or older sheep this 
ration may be increased to twice the al- 
lowance of corn, with alfalfa or clover 
hay as will be eaten without waste. Over- 
feeding to fatten an animal will put the 
fat on the intestines or about the kidneys, 
where it is a waste. The fat should be 
intimately mixed with the lean meat, and 
to do this fattening must be a part of 
the growth. This, necessarily, cannot be 
made in a few days, and thus the practice 
of feeding lambs all through the winter, 
gaining good flesh, will be more judicious 
and effective than to feed highly for a 
few days, or weeks, with grain food. All 
the successful experimental feeding tests 
have been made during some months, nine 
or twelve in the most’ successful and 
standard trials, and we cannot expect to 
gain similar proportionate results with a 
few weeks’ excessive feeding, the results 
of which may be to make fat where it is 
not wanted, and to throw away the money 
spent. The practice is coming into gen- 
eral use now for the shepherd to feed 
his own lambs, and the intermediate feed- 
er for market is not being so much en- 
couraged as he was when the owner of the 
sheep had not easy opportunity to do the 


feeding for himself. But every sheep man 
should know how to feed for himself, and 
now that rape and alfalfa are coming into 
general use, it is a very easy matter to 
bring the lambs up to the condition when 
the finishing may be done with cheap 
grain screenings and some corn, 

will find “Mrs. 


© Mothers Winslow’s Soothing 


|Syrup” the Bert Remeay forChildren Teething. 


MR. HYATT’S WAY OF RAISING 
LAMBS. 


F. L. Hazen’s inquiry as to feeding 
“motherless lambs” has moved me to 
tell you and your readers some of my ex- 
periences in feeding young lambs, says 
A. X. Hyatt in the “American Sheep 
Breeder.” 

Thirty years rgo I wintered 127 ewes on 
this farm, and sheep were my delight, 
but the dogs seemed to have a _ spite 
against my flock, and I was damaged so 
much and my sheep became so demoral- 
ized that I went out of the business alto- 
gether and stocked my farm with milch 
cows. Dogs would not kill my cows. 

For maay reasons some eight years ago 
I commenced keeping fewer cows, and in 
November, 1897, I bought sixty ewe sheep 
which were vury poor. They were young 
and well bred, and two pure Shropshire 
bucks had been running with them all 
summer. I fed them all I dared, yet when 
they commenced having lambs the first 
of January they had but little milk. 
About half of the sheep had twins, and 
some of them had about half milk enough 
for one lamb. I expected this and had 
prepared for it. I had a new milch cow, 
and the bottles and the rubber nipples, 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen's profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 

purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 
Express 





you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 


was established in 1866. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 





outtleronene State Net "1 Bank, 
os Lote, re Rteeen Daytona, 
the Express Companies. 


gf erie 
for Ariz., Colo., Cal., 
Idabor'’ Mont., Nev., New Mex. 
Ore. Oras Wash., Wyo., must cail 
‘or 2 by freight, prepaid. 


— TO’ NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 226-232 W. Firth 8t., Dayton, Onio: 


We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—Eprror. 


305-307 8. Seventh 8 


The Leading Stove Dealers of the United States sell Charter Oaks. 
Hf no Dealer in your Town does—WRITE DIR vis to us. 
CHARTER OAK STOVE AND RANGE CO 








z Dietz Nos. 30 and 60 Search Lights. 

Vg ‘tis DIFFICULT to tell how large and brill- 
é peat a alt these Lamps 

be appreciated, It is EAS 

! sso suly sapien ono word “ABSOLUTELY.” 


comfort worth anything, it is CHEAPER 
THAN DARKNESS. We offer these at SPECIAL 
PRICES to introduce. Write for free circular and 


logue. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
Established | 1840. 


It must be seen to 
to tell how SAFE they 


burn kerosene (coal oil) and so little of 
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FACTORY LOADED 


in uniformit 
Get the genuine. 


ESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” 


SHOTCUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market commas with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 
and strong shooting qualit 


jes. Sure fire and waterproof. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





64 T Lever Harrow $7 


Made of channel steel. Nery, herd. a aeene. 

in, steel teeth fastened w. ezagon fn 
he best Harrow on Earth. ‘Weight 1 170 yt light 
but very strong. Same with $8, 
shone evener. 


2, 8or 4 sections, combined 2and 
HAPGOOD PLOW CO., Box50 » Alton, Ill 


Send for Big Free Catalogue to 


The only plow factory in the United States selling direct 





Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money, 


Write J. T, POLLARD. FULTON. MO. 





Four sows 1899;fall farrow and a choice lot of 
Chief Perfection Jr .and Ideal Tecumseh. 


thing priced worth the money. Send * nu new ca 


eelogue and price: 
O. HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co., Illinois. 


POLAND-CHINAS AND POULTRY! 


oe by ej = areet — By He prize winners 
P ng Herefo a 
lot of Barred and White Plymouth Rocks and | a to and White joe to 


Holland Turkeys. Every- 





pare at peqgenahie prices. 
ver Laced 


109 Pare 


you want, or what is better 
W. H. KER. 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
10 boars 
11.00 each, Swe can Sul yon ie pied ond Gane 

HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
come and in: 
Prairie du 


for service. 


lot of 
hatohing at $1.00 per 15; 


_—_——. 


the stock 
her, Illinois. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 
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OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., "mic". SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 





and I proposed to save all the lambs I 
could. Fortunzitely, about the time my 
lambs began to come, my brother Russel, 
of Hingham, this county, a successful 
sheepman, came aiong and found me try- 
ing to feed a young lamb from the bottle 
with diluted milk. He said: “Let me 
have that lamb and I will show you how 
to feed it. Show me a new milch cow, or 
as near so as you have.” I had a gentle 
heifer which had calved a week before. 
He opened the lamb’s mouth and put a 
teat into it and squeezed out some milk. 
Soon the lamt was sucking greedily. He 
asked the age of the lamb, and I told him 
about an hour. “Then I can fill it full 
and it won’t hurt it. Cow’s milk will 
hurt lambs only when they have gone too 
long without sustenance.”” My brother 
also said: “Use your bottle after the 
lambs are a week or two old.” I think I 
went to the teifer with a young lamb 
some days from thirty to forty times in 
twenty-four hours. Krom fifty-four sheep 


I saved seventy-five lambs. For five or 


six weeks I fed the lambs from a bottle 





about twenty-five quarts of new milk a 
day. With a swinging pail of warm milk 


and two big bottles (one to be filled while 
the other was drained) I wen to the 
lambs, and some forty lambs would crowd 
around me, 1ll eager to get a suck from 
the bottle. As fast as I fed them I drop- 
ped them over in a pen, so I would know 
wien they wsre ell fed. When they be- 
gan to eat gruim and roots I fed them iess 
milk. 

In 1898 and 1899 my lambs came in Jan- 
uary and February, and I saved about 97 
per cent of them, and I had but little use 
for cow’s milk. In June, 1898, dogs came 
near destroying my flock. The same night 
my neighbor’s fine flock of twenty-five, 
just over the fence, was all (but one) 
kiled or wounded—seventeen of them de- 
Strcyed. And still dogs are becoming 
more numerous in the but half-civilized 
State of Wisconsin. How is it in Illi- 
nois? 

Give your breeding ewes enough exer- 
cise and turnips, and they will make a 
ba'enced feed out of corn, fodder, bean 


straw or almost anything they like. If I 
had no other way of giving them exercise 
T would drive them around the barn ten or 





fifteen times 2 day. 
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J. he Siarkets 


“WHEAT—Cash Markt—By sample—No. 

2 red at 74@74%c this, and 74% c E. 

side; No. 3 red at 7ic for thin to 738%ec for 

choice; No. 4 at 67c to 69c; No. 2 hard at 

W%@Tic (6,000 bu. to arrive at 70%c), and 

fancy Turkey 71%c; No. 3 hard at 6%c to 
c. 


CORN—Cash Market—On trk. delivered, 
No. 2 at 374%c (7%ec for high color and 
mixed), to 37c; No. 3 at 37%c to 37c; No. 3 
yellow at 37%c; No. 3 and No. 2 white at 
38%c, including No. 3 white to arrive. 

OATS—Cash Market—By sample, No. 2 
at 25%@26c; No. 3 at 25%c; No. 2 Northern 
at 26c; No. 2 white at 27%c; No. 3 white at 
26%@27%4c; No. 4 white at 26%@26%c. 

RYE—Grade No. 2 salable at bc, and 
Sle asked. 

MILLFEED—Firm for bran, which in 
demand and small supply. Salable EB. trk. 
at 67%c in large and 684@69c in small sks. 
and 6ic in bulk; mixed feed in 100-lb. sks. 
sold to arrive at 70c, and hard winter in 
larke sks. E. side at @8c. At mill brain 
jobs at 6c9 and ships at 73@75c. 

HAY—Timothy $13 for choice, $12@13 for 
No. 1, $10@11.50 for No. 2, $8.50@9.50 for No. 
2, $8@8.50 tor No. 3. Clover $9@11. 

STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4.60; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $@9.75. Timothy 
$4.25@4.70; red top S0c for chaff to $8 for 
fancy; millet 75c@$1.25; Hungarian 70@80c. 





PRICES ON CHANGE, 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 








Closed Range Closed 
: Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
Jan.. ..72%%4n ooes@.... T2%n 
May ...754@% 76-%-76%-% T5Ka 
July ...74b ccedpeese 73% n 
Corn— 
Jan.. ..364n PT Oe 36 n 
May ...37% 375%@37% 37% 
July ...38n ccoleese” we 
Oats— - 
Jan ....4%n _ es 24% 
May ...25% — ee 235% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....714%@.... 744%4@75% 74 @75% 
es,” kskconad 69 @70 72 @73 71 @i3% 
No, 4 winter.62 @66 67 @70 67 @é69 
No. 2 hard. .64%@6% 70%@71 70%@71% 
— 3 hard. .624.@63}%_ 68%@69 69 @i0% 
‘orn— 
| ee eee @32% 37%@.... 37%4@37 
MGs Bi sicsecy sess 37 @.... 37%@37 
No. 2 white.324%@33 38%@.... 38%@.... 
No. 3 white.31%@32 38 @38% 38%@.... 
Oats— 
No. 2 ....... 244%4@.... 254%@26 25% @26 
EO Biices nts 24446@.... 25%@.... 4@.... 
No. 2 north.24%@25% 36 @.... 2% @... 
No. 2 white.25%@26 27%@.... 27%@.... 
No. 3 white.25%@.... 26%@27% 26%@27% 
No. 4 white.244@25 2642@26% 2642.@26% 


COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 8 7-i6c; good ordinary, 8 15-l6c; low 
middling, 9 5-léc; middling, 9%c; good mid- 
dling, 10c; middling fair, 10%c. 


WooL. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing 





Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark and sandy 
Fine medium 







Fine medium .......... cesecseeeeees @ 
TD, Ande tedee ccccccsovecsecsoes 13 @l4 

Heavy fine .......ccc0 coccccscccees 10 @ll 
Arkansas and Southern— 

Medium (fleeces) ........-+.-seeeeeee 19 @19% 
edium (lOOSE) .........eeeeeeeeeeees 17 @i8 
MEE ccccccccese cocccccccccesescocess 13 @i5 

BE NEE. Sa cnadcecscovdcccevvocssves ll @2 
Tub hed— 

DROS “B sedeses werccicccccccccccdcecaves 28 @29 

BS Th cbbdceccessecccecetcccsdéuescsese 23 @24 

IE aah caty nebervocdcthencably 18 @2 

ngora goat hair— 

Clean and clear .........scceceeeeee 18 @20 

Burry and cotted .........seseeeeee 10 @ll 


Black and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound 
less. 


EGGS—Lower; increasing receipts, 
coupled with a return to spring-like 
weather, causing the decline. Fresh quot- 
able at l6c. All inferior stock less. 

BUTTER—Market declining and tending 
downward, there being no demand worthy 
the name, while offerings are steadily ac- 
cumulating. 

Creamery—Extra, 22@23c; firsts, 18@20c; 
seconds, 15@l7c. Ladle-packed—Extra, lic; 
firsts, 12%c. Dairy—Extra, 15@léc; firsts, 
18@l4c; grease, 4c. Packing stock—Choice 
packed, 9@9%4c; poor to fair, 6@8c; roll, 7 
@9%c. In a small way, %c pound or more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Straight 
young and old 6%c; old roosters 3%c; stag- 
gy young at bc. Turkeys—Average re- 
ceipts 7c; heavy 6c. Ducks 7c. Geese (top 
feathered) 5%c. Old pigeons and squabs, 

r doz. 50c. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded, 
undrawn, with heads and legs on: Tur- 
keys at 8c per Ib.; old toms 7c. Chickens 
71@i%c; old roosters 4c. Capons 12@l4c. 
Slips 9c. Ducks 8@9c. Geese . 

POTATOES—We quote: Northern in 
bulk on trk. (skd. lots 3c per bu. more): 
Minnesota and Wisconsin—Burbank or ru- 
ral at 45@46c for fair to 48@50c for choice 
to fancy; Peerles at 47@50c, rose at 
for red-cut, triumph at $1@1.25; Michigan 
rural at 50@52c for choice, sound, bright, 
omens stock; Red River early Ohio held 
at 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 4ic, yellow and red nanse- 
mond at 50c to 60c per bu. loose, and at 
$1.75 per bbl, for Bermuda and $2.25 for 
nansemond on orders. 

APPLES—We quote: Eastern, packed— 
Baldwin at $1.50@1.75 for No. 2 to $2.55 to 
$2.65 for No. 1; greening at from $1.75@1.80 
for No. 2 to $2.60@2.75 for No. 1; fancy bulk 
Baldwin quotable at from $1@1.25 per bbl. 
measure for windfalls to $1.85 for choice 
to fancy and hand-picked. Western, pack- 
ed—Ben Davis range from $1.75 to $2.66—no 
other varieties offering. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 27c per Ib. for 


rime. 

DRIED FRUIT—Quote: Apples—Evap- 
orated rings at 3%c to 4c; quarters at 34%c 
to 4c; chops at %@%c; peelings at %c; 
sun-dried quarters at 3c to 3%c; chops and 
peelings neglected; no price quotable. 
Peaches—Fanty evaporated unpeeled 
halves at 4c; sun-dried at 1c to 2c. 

DRIED GREEN PEASE—Jobbing from 
store at $1.25@1.30; split $1.40. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to ; fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7@7%c. 

FEATHERS—Steady; prime live geese, 
in small sks. 46c, in large sks. 44c; gray 
36c; old white 35@37c; X 25@30c; XX 16@z0c; 
XXX 1 ; XXXX be. Chicken 3c, Tur- 
key—Tail 18c; wing 8c; pointers 4c; wing 


and tail 10c; wing and tail and pointers 
Raced 2c. Duck—White at 35c; dark at 


In the “Modern Miller’ the Southeast- 
ern correspondent intimates that wheat 
prospects are by no means flattering and 
that if a moderate crop is harvested agri- 
culturists will be surprised. The acreage, 
he says, was light, and damage by Hes- 
sian fly not fully discounted by previous 
reports. Its Southwestern correspondent 
states that reports from Abilene, Kan., 
are that thrashing machines are run every 
fair day to enable farmers to catch up on 
wheat in the stack, of which thousands of 
acres are yet to be thrashed. It was esti- 
mated that 10 per cent of the stacked 
wheat is damaged by rain. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The market began for the 
week with very liberal receipts and with a 
large line of buyers; the Eastern demand 

cularly was well represented. Busi- 
ness began on a right active basis, but the 
quality of the majority of offerings was 
not up to the standard required by the 
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best buyers, and much of the competition 
that otherwise would have been brought 
out remained dormant through this case. 
However, there was a large attendance of 
Southern buyers or the plainer 
kinds, and this branch of inquiry kept up 
a regularly active movement. Values were 
stronger than at the close of last week. 
Contractors were still buying British cav- 
alry horses, but the competition is lighter 
than early last week. 

HORSE quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $9 to 
$140; choice to extra, $150 to $175. Farm 
chunks—1,150 to 1,350 Ibs., fair to good, $60 
to $75; good to choice, $80 to $100. Coach 
horses and cobs—Fair to good, $135 to $175; 
choice to extra, $200 to $255. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers: Fair to 
good, $25 to $55; choice to extra, $60 to $85; 
Southern drivers, large, $90 to $135. Export 
chunks—1,200 to 1,400 Ibs., plain to good, 
75 to $90; choice to extra, $% to $120. Busi- 
ness drivers—Fair to good, $85 to $110; 
choice to extra, $125 to $160. Saddlers for 
Southern use—Fair to good, $55 to $75; 
choice to extra, $80 to $125; fancy-gaited 
and New York saddlers, $150 to $00. In- 
feroir horses—Common, small plugs, $12. 
to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—The supply of mules on the 
opening market Monday was around 800 
head, an unusually liberal run. Trade 
opened with rather quiet characteristics, 
though it was generally quoted as being 
steady and unchanged. Transactions were 
sparse, and in comparison with the move- 
ment of the Monday before, conditions 
showed up slower. However, it did not 
altogether mean a fluctuation market, as 
it is often the case on the first day of the 
week that the bulk of the trading is con- 
summated late in the day. 

MULE quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 
7 years old): 


14 hands, extreme range...$ 55.00 to $ 75.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales.... @.00 to 70.00 
14% hands, extreme range. 65.00 to 85.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 70.0 to 80.00 
15 hands, extreme range... 80.00 to 110.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.... 90.00 to 100.00 
15% hands, extreme range. 9.00 to 125.00 
1 hands, bulk of sales.. 100.00 to 110.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

range ...... een. Sesenecsces 110.00 to 165.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

GEOE cecese vce coccccccesode 125.00 to 140.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
B. W. GROV8’S signature is on each box. 


THE ST. LOUIS POULTRY SHOW. 
(Continued from Page 6.) 


BUFF COCHIN — Cock—First, J. B. 
Clark, Chicago, Ill., 91; second, John Lich- 
ter, St. Louis, Mo., 91; third, John Lichter, 
91 


Cockerel—First, J. B. Clark, 90; second, 
John Lichter, 89%; third, same, 88. 

Hen—First, J. B. Clark, 94%; second, 
Mrs. J. D. Westervelt, St. Louis, 9% 
third, Ferd. Heyning, Rhineland, Mo., 8. 

Pullet—First, John Lichter, 98%; second, 
Mrs. D. Westervelt, 93; third, J. B. 
Clark, 92%. 

Pen—First, Joseph O’Hara, St. Louis, 
Mo., 179; second, Mrs. P. D. Westerveit, 
177%; third, John Lichter, 177%. 

SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS— 
Cock—First, J. A. Lauder, Carterville, Ill., 
92%; second, A. G. Bommer, St. Louis, Mo., 
91%; third, J. A. Lauder, 90%. 

Cockerel—First, H. Krannenberg, St. 
Louis, Mo., 91%; second, Ellendale Poul- 
try Yards, St. Louis, Mo., 91; third, J. A. 
Lauder, 91. 

Hen—First, H. Kannenberg, 92%; second, 
A. G. Bommer, 91%; third, Ellendale Poul- 
try Yards, 90. 

Pullet—First, Ellendale Poultry Yards, 
94; second, H. Kannenberg, 93; third, J. A. 
Lauder, 92%. 

SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN— 
Cock—First, Mrs. J. C. Ratliff, St. Louis, 
Mo., 94; second, Alvis Starzinger, Carbon- 
dale, Ill., 98%; third, Charles Campbell, 
Jr., St. Louis, Mo., 92%. 

Cockerel—First, Mrs. J. C. Ratliff, 98%; 
second, same, 93; third, E. Gay Martin, St. 
Louis, Mo., 92%. 

Hen—First, E. Gay Martin, 98%; second, 
Purity Poultry Company, Jennings, Mo., 
9344; third, Mrs. J. C. Ratliff, 92%. 
Pen—First, E. Gay Martin, 186%; second, 
Mrs. J. C. Ratliff, 185%; third, J. Garten- 
berg, St. Louis, Mo., 182%. 

SINGLE» COM B BUFF LEGHORN— 
Cock—First, Uthoff & Mertens, St. Louis, 
Mo., 87; second, George Reif, St. Louis, 
Mo., 83%. 

Cockerel—First, H. T. Renshaw, East 
St. Louis, Ill, 98; second, B. L. Barnes, 
Harvel, Ill., 90%; third, Uthoff & Mertens, 


8816. 

Hen—First, George Reif, 90; Uthoff & 
Mertens, 89; third, same, . 
Pullet—First, H. T. Renshaw, 92%; sec- 
ond, Uthoff & Mertens, 91%; third, same, 


Sh n—Utnote & Mertens, 175%; second, 
same, 173%. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS— 
Cock—First, Ellendale Poultry Yards, 93; 
second, Arlington Poultry Yards, St. 
Louis, Mo., 90%; third, Ellendale Poultry 
Yards, 89%. : 

Cockerci—First and second, Ellendale 
Poultry Yards, 9% and 92%; third, Purity 
Poultry Cumpany, 91%. 

Hen—First, Arlington Poultry Yards, 
93%; second and third, Ellendale Poultry 
Yards, 98% and 92%. 

Pullet—First, Ellendale Poultry Yards, 
98%; second, Purity Poultry Company, 
93%; third, Arlington Poultry Yards, 93%. 
Pen—First, Aug. Wedekind, Webster 
Groves, Mo., 179%. 

BLACK-BREASTED RED GAME BAN- 
TAM—Cock—First and second, James 
Glasgow, Mineral, Kas., 98% and 94; third, 
George H. Kunkel Mexico, Mo., 92%. 

Cockerel—First, James Glasgow, 9%; sec- 
ond and third, Robert Aull, St. Louis, Mo., 


, Robert Aull, 96%; second 
and third, James Glasgow, 95% and 94. 

Pullet—First, Robert Aull, 96; second, 
James Glasgow, 96; third, Robert Aull, 94. 

BRONZE TURKEYS—Cock—First, Miss 
Jennie Ferry, Elsberry, Mo.; second, Mrs. 
William Rogers, Stedd, Mo.; third, Miss 
Jennie Ferry. 

Cockerel—First, second and third, Mrs. 
William Rogers. 

Hen—First, Miss Jennie Ferry; second 
and third, Mrs. William Rogers. 

Pullet—First, second and third, Mrs. 
William Rogers. 

PEKIN DUCKS — Pairs—First, Otto 
Stoecker, Manchester, Mo.; second and 
third, Mrs. Eug. Holiard, Highland, Ill. 

TOULOUSE GEESE—Pairs—First and 
second, Mrs. Eug. Hollard; third, Uthoff 
& Mertens. 

EMBDEN GEESE—Pairs—First, Mrs. 
M. E. Swacher, St. Louis, Mo.; second, 
Uthoff & Mertens. - 
PHEASANTS—Pairs—First, George Reif. 

GUINEA FOWLS—Pairs—First, R. C. 
Hallock, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEXAS CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This section 
of the country has been greatly favored 
with the most ideal weather the past fall, 
and for this much of the winter, ever 
known to the oldest inhabitants. Ac- 
companying this magnificent weather are 
mule buyers and horse buyers galore. It 
is said that the best mules in the United 
States are to be found in these Ozark 
regions. 

Another, and by no means the least of 
all the blessings that have recently come 
to us, is the institute held by Col. Waters 
of Canton and Prof. Stinson of the Fruit 
Experiment Station at Mountain Grove. 

Prof. Stinson spoke of apple orcharding 
principally, greatly interesting those who 
heard him. Col. Waters lectured on 
“Stock Feeding’ and a “Depleted Soil 
and How to Restore It,” greatly to the ed- 
ification of those attending the institute. 
The institute only lasted one day, and 
many farmers are now asking for two 


days next year. grocery man of this 
city, Mr. Atkinson, was so much inter- 
ested that he says if the State Board of 
Agriculture will send these gentlemen 
back here next year and give us two days 
of institute that he will contribute $5 
towards the advertising and other neces- 
cory expenses to make it a first-class in- 
e. 
Col. Waters held successful institutes at 
Licking, Raymondville, Summerville and 
David in this cougty. So you see the farm- 
ers of Texas County are waking up and 





realizing the necessity of agricultural ed- 
ucation. G. A. LEAVITT. 


BROME GRASS. 





Many of our readers are making in- 
quiry regarding this grass as well as other 
of the newer varieties of grass. The sub- 
| ject of pasturage is an important one, be- 
, Cause succulent foods have a feeding value 
| that can’t be analyzed by the chemist, but 
the farmer and stock raiser are almost 
; Sure of healthy and thrifty stock when 
pasturage is good. The following from 
Prof. Thos. Shaw, on “Brome Grass,” 
;contains much that will interest those 
contemplating testing the merits of this 
grass. 
| Prof. Shaw says: “Brome grass has 
| most. wonderful power to grow under dry 
' conditions, hence its supreme adaptation 
for the semi-arid belt that lies west from 
| the Rocky Mountains and extends north- 
| ward from Oklahoma to the Alaskan 
| boundary. To the people of this region it 
is a veritable godsend. * * * But let it 
not be understood that this grass, botan- 
ically known as bromus inermis, is going 
to supersede timothy and clover where 
these will grow in food form. The clover 
and timothy combination when grown un- 
der favorable conditions cannot be sur- 
passed in the line of grass production. 
* * * This grass may be sown at any 
time of the year when the ground is bare, 
but it is usually sown to the best advan- 
tage in the early spring. * * * The 
writer has succeeded in getting a good 
“stand” by sowing the seed just before 
the freezing up of the soil. But the best 
season to sow it is in the spring, and with 
or without a nurse crop. If sown with 
nurse crop, that crop should be oats sown 
thinly. Some writers recommend sowing 
twenty or thirty pounds of seed per acre. 
As the result of experience in growing it 
I would say twelve to fifteen pounds per 
acre should suffice. Three to four pecks 
of the oats should be enough for an acre. 
If the weather should prove dry, the oats 
should be cut for hay at the earing stage 
to give the grass the benefit of all the 
moisture in the soil. If the crop is sown 
alone it will probably be necessary to run 
the mower over the ground once at least 
to cut off the weeds. When so cut these 
may be allowed to lie as a mulch. The 
seed is sown by hand, as no machine has 
yet been introduced for sowing it that 
can be pronounced a perfect success. It 
is covered by one stroke of an ordinary 
harrow. It grows slowly for a time, 
hence the farmer should not be hasty in 
concluding that he has failed to get a 
stand of the grass. 

“The year after sowing the grass should 
produce its best crop. The yield will be 
from one-half ton per acre to three tons 
or more, according to the nature of the 
soil and the season. The second year the 
cutting will be less. The third year it will 
usually be better to pasture the crop, and 
so of the fourth year, should it be kept 
four years, as it thickens up to such an 
extent that !t has to be broken up. 


TEOSINTE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Teosinte, re- 
garding which a correspondent asked in- 
formation in the RURAL WORLD of Jan- 
uary 9, is a tropical plant and will not 
mature seed farther north than Central 
Texas. I have raised it as a fodder crop, 
but cannot say it is any better than other 
non-saccarine sorghums. It is a wonder- 
ful producer, however, and stools more 
abundantly than any plant I am familiar 
with. I have counted 80 stalks from one 
seed. One year while running a dairy 
farm in Kansas I exhibited a single hill 
at our county fair that weighed over 200 
pounds, and contained 230 stalks. The 
hill was dug up and roots and stalks 
weighed. In Central and Southern Mis- 
souri Tesointe might be a profitable crop 
to grow. BUFF JERSEY. 
Monmouth, Il. 








A HENRY Co., MO., LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This has been 
a very nice fall for this county, the 
ground being wet enough for pasture and 
plowing. Corn is about all cribbed or 
sold out of the field. Our corn yielded 
better than last year, though there was 
lots of damaged corn in the field, and it 
does,not weigh out well. Our Iowa writer 
wonders that his state is short of last 
year’s crop 12,000,000 bushels. A man from 
this neighborhood came through his state 
from the North and reported that there 
were several counties where there was 
hardly any fodder, and that they had no 
corn at all. I would like to ask those 
writers where they “are at,”” who send to 
the RURAL WORLD those reports that 
the corn crop would be the biggest in 
the history of the country. Now after 
gathering time comes a report once in 
a while that the yield is only 20 to 25 
bushels to the acre. 

I have tried cow peas some years, but 
they would not do for me. This year I 
tried soy beans. They would have been 
all right, but the corn worms got the 
most of them, so I will not want them 
any more. There have been discussions 
for several years on cow peas, artichokes, 
crimson clover, soy beans, rape and gin- 
seng. I will lose no more time with 
them. 

Iam with J. F. M., for I believe he has 
seen some of the world. I am obliged to 
say that he is right on the foreign soldier 
question. I was one for three years. I 
do not say that I know all divisions, but 


I know the Infantry. The farmers of 
Europe have better sanitary conditions 
than we do here. And though the land 
there has been tilled for hundreds of 
years, it sustains them because of e 
proper attention given it. They don’t 
think that their lands are worn out. 
LOUIS TILLING. 
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A Very Bad Combine 


is that of 


A Very Bad Sprain 
A Very Black Bruise 


It often ha: 
but just as shen 


St. Jacobs Oil 


makes a clean, sure, 
Ppromp cure of both. 
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‘THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking fromheat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 

Our Ph — 2 qut= all lamps and thei 
frvuper chimneys. ith it you can order 
the right size and shape ot himey for pa a lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 

Adstrese Macsetn, Pittsburgh. Pa 








TENNESSEE NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Farmers com- 
menced sowing wheat about October 10. A 
few sowed oats about a week earlier. That 
pest of all pests, the Hessian fly, did 
'more than the usual amount of damage. 
Some fields are nearly ruined. Some 
farmers already talk of planting these 
wheat fields to corn next spring. In some 
fields a kind of worm did great damage 
to the wheat. Some are inclined to the 
opinion that the latter is the result of the 
use of a certain commercial fertilizer. 
Whether this supposition is correct or not 
no one here is prepared to say. I am in 
doubt about it. 

On account of frequent rains in Octo- 
ber, wheat sowing continued till late in 
November. This late sown is up nicely, 
and there are no indications of fly or 
worms to be seen. The oats look fine, 
neither fly nor worms having disturbed 
; them. 

Late sowing seems to be the only rem- 
edy against the fly. Reduce the acreage, 
cultivate thoroughly, sow as late as is 
practicable in each locality, and give the 
/land the best fertilizer and a generous 
amount of it, and, in my opinion, we have 
gone a long step towards avoiding dam- 
are being given the prominence among 
|! age to wheat by Hessian fly. This course 
will give us more time and more ground 
| for summer crops, a part of which should 
by all means be stock peas. 

It {s gratifying to note that stock peas 
farm crops in the South they so well de- 
serve. They pay the farmer well in hay 
and peas, besides adding materially to the 
fertility of the soil. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I feel like saying, 
Hurrah for Missouri! Grand old Missouri, 
the ‘Pennsylvania of the West!’ The 
rapid development of her resources seeins 
phenomenal, not to say marvelous. My 
former home was in Johnson county, and 
I ever have a friendly nook in my affec- 
tions for it and its energetic and enter- 
prising citizens. 

We had lovely fall weather. Our first 
frost came Nov. 9. We had lettuce and 
fresh ripe tomatoes from our own garden 
for dinner on Thanksgiving Day. 

Ethridge, Tenn. PACIFIC. 








| 
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MR. H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo., U. 8. 
A.—We have seen your beautiful exhibit 
of maize corn at the Paris Exposition, 
and we suppose you are a maize corn 
grower. If so, as we are extensive dealers 
in it and want yearly large quantities, 
could you make us prices and send us 
samples in grains and ears of varieties 
which you grow? Yours very truly, 
DENIFFEE & FILS, Seedsmen, Carignan 
Ardermes, France. 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo., is adver- 
tising dogs for sale in this issue. He used 
exceilent judgment in selecting his orig- 
inal stock, and has at this time one of the 
best kennels in the West, as his record of 
prizes won will show. Nosegay Snap- 
dragon won prizes at the bench shows in 
1998, and 1899 at St. Louis, Cincinnati 
Pittsburg, Baltimore and Boston. 

Ortiz Lad was a winner in the following 
field trials in 1900: South Dakota, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri. He 
won the first prize in the Kentucky all- 
age stake in his Derby (puppy) form. If 
you wish to breed to a good English set- 
ter or a Scotch terrier, Mr. Guthrie has 
the dogs, and if you want to buy a dog 
of either of the breeds he can please you 
in both dog and price. Look up his adver- 
tisement, and if possible, go and see his 
kennel. If you can’t do that, write to him. 


J. WRAGG & SONS CO.—We are In re- 
ceipt of the new illustrated descriptive 
catalog of Messrs. J. Wragg & Sons’ Com- 
pany of the well-known Central Nurser- 
ies, located at Waukee, Ia., one of the 
solid, substantial, non-sensational nur- 
series of the country, and from which re- 
liable stock, true to name, and well grown 
can always be obtained. This catalog 
contains a full line of fruit and orna- 
mentals; also small fruits, vines, shrubs, 
roses, plants, etc. Novelties have been 
discarded, because they have been found 
valueless. All the valuable sorts have 
been retained, and there is scarcely any- 
thing that the farmer should attempt to 
grow that cannot be found here. The cat- 
alog is more than the term indicates. It 
is a condensed work on horticulture, con- 
taining accurate descriptions, and much 
information relative to culture, etc. It 
‘contains many half-tone engravings of 

hotographs, showing the business done 
os this company. In addition to all the 
standard sorts, the catalog offers as spe- 
cialties the Wragg cherry, Stoddard and 
Klondike plums, and many other new 
things, all introduced by the Central 
Nurseries. Tree planters should send for 
a copy of this catalog and give it a care- 
ful examination before placing orders. 


PROPER CORN CULTURE. 


The practical man is guided by the re- 
peated efforts of successful men, and is 
thus a learner from their experience. It 
is no longer required of one to go through 





all the details of trying theories when an 
abundance of reliable testimony of the 
truth is obtainable. 





Many years the Tower Brothers ex- 
perimented wi the theory of shallow 
cultivation for corn in Illinois, and 
came so thoroughly convinced t it was 
the true policy and adapted to most all 
regions that they have ever since devoted 
their energies to placing in the hands of 
every farmer the right tools for successful 
work. The result is the wide use of Tow- 
ers’ Surface Cultivator, a ect picture 
which is here shown. ey have an 
elaborate manual, facts and dis- 
coveries and the experience of many suc- 
cessful farmers in the corn field, which 





may be secured by addressing J. D. Tower 
« Bro., 5th st., Mendota, Ill. 


AN ILLINOIS LETTER. 


We have been having fine rains and a 
little sleet. Stock of all kinds is looking 
reasonably well. Fattening hogs are 
looking worse accordingly than anything 
else. Meat and lard will be scarce next 
summer, as well as corn, Many farmers 
sell their hogs and buy about half their 
meat. Now, is there any money in this? 
It should ever be born in mind that every 
farmer should raise enough for home 
consumption, and save freightage and 
commission, 

Now, when the evenings are long, is a 
good time for the farmer to plan for his 
spring and summer work. Take the 
RURAL WORLD and inform yourself 
regarding your work. Send a card to 
Springfield and another to Washington, 
D. C., asking the secretaries to send you 
some agricultural books that will cost 
you nothing. Peruse them for all that is 
in them. Lay aside your old sins, and 
determine to reform. We must farm on 
more scientific principles or go in the 
hole. Educate your children that they 
may avoid your irksome ruts. 

I notice that Mr. J. Y. Powell of Liv- 
ingston Co., Mo., gave a method of meas- 
uring corn in the bin. This is my rule. 
Multiply the product of the inside length, 
breadth and depth in feet or feet and 
inches, by .45, or if the husks are on by .3. 
Pulaski Co., Ll. JNO V. SHAVER. 


LETTER BOX. 


ESTIMATING BARREL CONTENTS.— 
To ascertain the number of gallons in a 
barrel without measuring the contents, 
multiply the cube of the mean distance, 
that is from the center of the bung to the 
opposite inside chine by .0027, preserving 
all the decimals. JNO. V. SHAVER. 
Pulaski Co., lll. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES.—Frost In De- 
eember killed tomato vines and injured 
next summer’s lemon crop. Abundant 
rains now give promise of an abundant 
hay harvest in May. Orange growers are 
receiving a trifle less than 2c a Ib. for 
oranges, the expenses of packing and 
freight deducted. Land is selling for about 
$1,000 per acre in small amounts. 
G. R. KLINE. 

San Bernardino Co., Jan. 8, 1901. 


PULASKI CO., ILL.—Our fall was very 
dry, too dry for wheat, many fields look- 
ing barren. This has been a hard year on 
farmers in this locality. The two extremes 
of wet and dry have caused the order of 
the day—corn buying. The early wheat 
was damaged by the fly. Berry Plants are 
looking fairly well, though many were 
burned out. NO. V. SHAVER. 


WANTS ADVICE.—W. D. Wade and C. 
I. Bird are, I take it, close observers. I 
would like their opinion, and that of oth- 
ers who care to express it, regarding the 
adaptability of the Aberdeen-Angus as 
rustlers for the Allegheny Mountain re- 
gion of the old Mother State. I do not 
expect to discard the long time Short- 
horns, but want to try a cross of Angus on 
Shorthorn cows, or to get a few full-blood- 
ed Angus cows as an experiment, some- 
pad as Mr. Wade is handling Angora 
Ss. J ° . 
Millgap, Va. bic pa ase 








Burns anything. 
top to feed the fire. 
ttom is cast on 





ing the fire. 


Ideal Feed Cooker. 
This is a reliable farm a 
boiler for cooking feed, ; J 
heating water, etc. They ’ 
are made from boiler iran 
and have regular lap- 
welded boiler flues, making 
them durable, rigid ani 
strong in all their parts, 
and will last, with ordi- 
nary care, a lifetime. 
Cash with Order. 
Ne. 2, Complete, $26.00. 


Send for our Price List 


CREAMERY PACKAGE M 





vanized sides, making no seam. 
Sides made of heavy Galvanized 
Steel with cast iron top and bottom. 
Ashes can be removed without disturb- 





Ban ' 
om” 
Maa Hi! “a 


Buy the ‘GOSHEN’ STEEL TANK 
and get the Best. 
All Sizes and Styles in Stock. 





STOCKMEN anp FEEDERS, 


Look at Our Cookers and Tanks. 
YOU NEED THEM FOR FEEDING. 


Our Calivanized Tank Heater 
is made of heavier Galvanized Steel 
than any other heater on the market; 
consequently is much more durable. 


Large opening in 
to the heavy gal- 





Neva nt 


G@SHEN GALVANIZED 
HEATER. 


TANK 


Ne. 2 size, only $5.00. 
Cash with ‘Order. 


on Creamery and Dairy 


Supplies, Boilers, Engines and Cenerat Machinery. 


FG. CO., Kamsas City, Mo. 








I will sell 20 Missouri’s 
bred to ‘‘R’s Perfection 24443”’ by 


bred to ‘‘O 


Boars of same breeding. This 
CHIEF”? or bred to his best son. 


“Chief Perfection 2d’’ 
lings and epring., gilts by ‘‘A’s Chief’’ 21014 
e 


POLAND-CHINA 
BROOD SOW SALE! 


OF MISSOURPS BLACK CHIEF BREEDING, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1901 


“"OAK GROVE, MO. 


Black Chief Sows and Gilts 


and 20 fall year- 
(and other well bred boars) 


Clipsed 22499, the best matured son of ‘‘Missouri’s Black 
Chief;’’ also 10 open gilts by ‘‘Missouri’s Black Chief,’’ and a few Spring 
offering is all by ‘‘MISSOURI’S BLACK 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 
COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, Marshall, Mo. 


Bids may be sent to the AUCTIONEER or to H. A. HEATH, Topeka, 
by those who are unable to be present. 


Kas., 








ORTIZ L 


A 
yee $25. ORTIZ COUNT GLADSTONE, Fee $15; si 





YOU GET YOUR PAY THE SAME 
DAY YOU DO THE WORK 


We want agents to distribute advertising matter for us 
in the country. Farmers, rural mail ers, liv en 


e references, Address Lock mm. 








and those having horse and can do it best. any 

of our its are making from fico to $5.00 a day. Write 

for iculars. State what ness you are in, 
gi¥ Box 267, Ckieane, 











B GIVEN AWAY. 
We will mail you six plants of Corsican, 
big; on earth, if you will I 
Send us 15c. for one new ption to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
and Home Companion for 
six months. Established twenty 
years ago. I t has 60,000 subscribers who 
Say it's the best family fruitjournal in 
America. Send for free sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





varieties of Potates Fi 1a. Flower end 

le) jower 

Vegetable Seeds mailed FREE on request, 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO, 


Heather Prince; dam 
Romany Ringlet 


English Setters and Scottish Terrier at Stud. 

D, nine @) times a Field Trial Winner; sire 

Ch 

Noble; also the sensational prise wianing Scottish Terrier, Nosegay snap Dragon, fee $10; sire 
XI 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Ortiz FU MEX. 


Champion Rodfield; dam Grace G. Darling; 
nt Cladst 4th; dam Champion 








IN THE CO 
purpose 
to the 
Farmers learn how to 





YOU CAN EN- 

LARGE THE N 
TOWER’S SURFACE CULTIVATOR 
TWENTY iy This statement is easily p' oved where it is snown. 


for which it is designed—shallow culture. M. 
front. Its work is its best indorsement. Try it. Save 


CROP 
has made money for 
users for more than 


IELD it is superior to any in adaptation to the 
erit forced it 
money. 


grow more corn. Sen@ for our free manual on 


Corn Culture, giving also testimonials trom practical - 
troductory prices where we hav ahaa err ene ear keg 


enoagent. . 
J.D. TOWER & BRO., Sth St., Mendota, Ill. 








OUR 





le Board H 






he best 
We have 





t “ 
inch inoh 


ADVANCE AGENT 


dened Steel Plow, hard as glass all over. 


Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for Bi of Buagicn 
— ah ger wi pigh 

\y for spring work. ” 


1.60 extra. The only plow factory in the U.S. selling direct to the farmer. 


14 in. $9.50 














plow on earth at any price. 
other 16-inch plows for 





HAPGOOD PLOW CO., + Box 4g, Alton, Itt, 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


STL ERCIAL 


Oc OLLEsE, 


Grand & Franklin Aves, (¥.M.C. A.Bldg.) Most thor- 
Ough and practical for young men and 
women in all Commercial, Shorthand and lish 
Branches. Best Location. We are never a te 
pm 4 the demand fer our graduates. Day 
ani Heat. For full particulars address 

P.R ER.Pres.,Grand & Franklin Aves.,8t.Louis 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD’ 


Shorthand and Business College. 


Shorthand, Book-keeping, Reading, Arithmetic 
Spelling, Penmanship, etc. Finest 
the city. and ht session. 
cular. 219, 220, 221 and 223 Odd Fellow: 
Building St. Louts. Mo. 














talogue free. Send 2c stam 
which is postage only, the seeds are free. This 
offer is costly but we want to show eve: 
Ww and das 
each and to &xamine oar catalogue. 
We know it will save you mong in buying 
ats, Wheat, 
ver,Timothy 
ll @ 


Grass * 
toes, Garden 
are : . 

og apo ing est bli —_¥ 
growing esta ment in 
the west. Wholesale Prices to Farmers. 
Home grown seed for liti not 
the price but the goaltty that ishigh. Guar- 
antee seeds to be fresh. ample Bromus Grass 
and Speltg or Corn and Barley and Catalogue 

pon receipt of 2c stamp to 

la. 


upon pay postage. Cata- 
airy ssa Sania. 
Box 10 
ARDY ofRYiIc4 S 
Saves Sees, Bracket Proning Weare oe Shears, Fas ed 


catalogue, . 
German Nurseries, (Cari Sonderegger, Prop.) Box K, Beatrice,Neb. 




















THE ODIC TELEGRAPH 


Operated by old or young—Fascinating and in- 
structive—Communications bewildering and aston- 
ishing— Unlimited in sco -A psychic phenomenon. 
Tels about the hidden forces in nature and how to 
use them. For particulars address THE ODIC 
TELEGRAPH 


., 809 Park Place, Brooklyn,N. Y. 











\ COOK YOUR FEED and SAVB 


Half the Cost—with the 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 





"for circulars. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, UL 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


‘ ag dozen plants of that grand new Straw- 

nator, Dunlap,’”’ sent postpaid to any ad- 

dress for only 20c. This bonanza offer is made in 

order to get my little catalogue re “Rural 

World” readers, Send totes and have your orders 
booked. Address EDWIN H. RIEHL, 

Box 91, North Alton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE! 


One No. 8 Zimmermann Fruit and Vegetable 
Evap rator in fect condition; factory price $100. 
Will sell for $50. John W. Staley 202 N. 9th, St. Louis. 

HIGHEST CASH PRICE PAID FOR 











Txs000 SKUNK SKINS. °"'Soifcitea’” 
A. H. Burkhart, Main & 24, Cincinnati, O. 








MONEY IN BEES. 


Send for our 40 catalog FREE. Gives 

full information about bees, hives and all 

up-to-date ome and Address 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 

at the St, 


0 Ist and 2d on Toulouse 
Louis Poultry show. Jan. 1901; also 2d on 
. Birds forsale. Write for prices. Lt. 


Brahma. cockerels and pullets, $1.50 each. 
season. MRS. BUGENE HO) ND, High! 















in 
» Til. 





Benn Turkeys—W on Ist on tom, scored 9734. Ist 
pullet pen, . yy Mo. a Show, — 2 
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REBUILT MACHINE 


eriffs’ and 
Chicago House W: 


. 36th tron Sts. 





pet's 
ra Pe 7 


s. 


—_- 


Can_ you find the y 


troduce one of the most interesting and best New 
York publications into every home in the United 
Cc . WE DO NOT WANT 

CENT OF YOUR MONEY. 











FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETO., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


2) 3 (OX EL® 


ALTON 


“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 





year toms, B. P. , very large, B. Lang 
ee” Jennie Wilcoxen, Bowling Green, Mo. 





For culars, address 
D. BowEs, Ft eoehn General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louts, Mo. 
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